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ULYSSES 8S. GRANT. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





Or the several indifferent likenesses within | 
our reach, this is perhaps the best; but it is | 
not only most miserably coarse, as a work of | 


art, but it is almost an utter failure in giving 
the spirit of the man. 
less od -lmost stupid look this poor, coarse 
eut gives to the “Lion of the West!” After 


See what a dull, list- 


thus cautioning the reader on these points, and | 
premising that “ looks,” assumed or real, are | 


often deceitful, we will examine this piece of 


human mechanism. dissect it, and lay it open 


to public view. 
from so doing by any feelings of delicacy, for 
tLe original has now become public property. 


He ie no longer his own, but the peopie’s, who | 


have educated and brought him out. And the 


people shall, therefore, have a good look at | 


Nor shall we pe restrained | 


| 


' 
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PORTRAIT OF ULYSSES 8. GRANT. 





him from a physiological and phrenological 
stand-point. 

And what do they see? 

First, a strong, wiry, well-knit physiology. 
The bony structure or framework is wanting in 
nothing. His constitution is excellent, his pow- 
er of endurance great, his vitality, abundant. 





His heart, lungs, stomach, liver, and other 
vital organs are all well developed and in good 
condition, and he is bodily, in all respects, a 
well-made man. 

These, with other indications, evince to us 
that he is descended from a hardy and a long- 
lived stock. Some of his ancestors must have 
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reached old age, while his own prospects, pro- 
viding he lives temperately and meets with no 
accident, are good for many years. 

Observe the-breadth and fullness across the 
chest, and the breadth of brain above the ears, 
which correspond with every other part of the 
organization. 

There is no appearance of mere fiery im- 
pulse here, but, on the contrary, a large and 
well-developed brain in all its parts, and in 
exe*llent harmony with the body. Indeed, it 
is like a three-story house, well- proportioned 
and well-fiurnished. The head must measure 
twenty-three inehes or more in cireumference, 
and is both long. broad, and high. 

The front view shows large reflective facul- 
ties; but a side view would show large per- 
ceptives also; and he is no less a practical 
and common-sense man than he is philosoph- 
ical and theoretical. Such an organization 
would do nothing without a plan and a pur- 
pose. He would think first and then act. 

There is sufficient Executiveness to give 
force, perseverance, and efficiency, while there 
is large Cautiousness, to make him careful, 
considerate, judicious, and mindful of danger. 
He would do nothing precipitately, nor venture 
without considering fully every danger and 
providing therefor. 

He also has large Constructiveness, and 
would exhibit excellent planning talents, if 
not inventive powers of mind. 

There is also Acquisitiveness, giving econ- 
omy and appreciation of the true value of 
property—enabling him to use the means at 
his disposal wisely, in order to accomplish the 
most which it may be possible to do. 

His Order, Calculation, and powers of ob- 
servation are all largely developed. Language 
is not so large, and he will have more thoughts 
than words, will speak only when he has 
something special to say, and will write no 
long-winded articles nor make long speeches. 
What he has to say will be said in the fewest 
words, each word burdened with a thought, 
rather than in the light and trifling way so 
common to many. 

This is a weighty character throughout. 
There is sufficient Ideality and Sublimity to 
give taste and refinement; but with him it 
would be utility first, and beauty next. 

His Benevolence is large, and he would 
sympathize deeply with those who suffer, and 
take no pleasure in causing unnecessary pain. 
There is nothing of the vindictive or malicious 
in his nature. We infer also that his moral 
brain, as a whole, is full or large. Conscien- 
tiousness seems to be well developed; Hope 
Jarge, and Veneration and Spirituality not 
wanting. 

If religiously trained, and called out in this 
direction, he would show more than an ordi- 
nary degree of faith, hope, and devotion, while 
charity would form one of his leading traits. 
His Self-Esteem is not particularly large, 


— 
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though full and active. Firmness is larger, 
and he will be a man of decision under all 
cireumstanees. He will have sufficient con- 
centration and application to finish whatever 
he begins. 

His social nature is strong, and he is capa- 
ble of the highest enjoyment in all the social 
relations, as husband, father, neighbor, and 
friend. Indeed, he has in his own nature the 
sympathy and the affection of a woman, with 
the resolution and executiveness of @ man. 
There is evidently no want of poliey, manage- 
ment, restraint, and power of self-control. He 
will divulge his plans to no one in advance of 
putting them into execution. 

As a business man he would be prudent, 
persevering, and successful ; and it will be the 
same, let him engage in whatsoever pursuit 
he may. 

His Appetite is evidently strong, as it inva- 
riably is in men of his temperament. Let 
this be properly restrained or controlled, and 
he can easily regulate all his other passions 
and propensities. 

Educated for it, he would excel as 4 states- 
man as well as a soldier; or he could readily 
adapt himself to almost any circumstance or 
condition in life in which he might be placed. 

Altogether, he is more of a man than we 
usually find within the same number of 
inches. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The hero of Fort Donelson, Shiloh, and 
Vicksburg, Major-General Ulysses S. Grant, 
was born at Point Pleasant, Clermont County, 
Ohio, on the 27th day of April, 1822, and is 
consequently now in the forty-second year of 
his age. ; 

He entered the Military Academy at West 
Point in 1839, and graduated with honors in 
1843. In his class we find the names of Gen- 
erals Franklin, Reynolds, Quinby, Peck, J. J. 
Reynolds, Augur, C. J. Hamilton, Steele, Ju- 
dab, and others in the Union army, besides 
several now in the rebel service. 

On the ist of July, 1843, he was attached 
to the Fourth Infantry as Brevet Second Lieu- 
tenant. During the Mexican war he partici- 
pated in Taylor’s battles at Palo Alto, Resaca 
de la Palma, and Monterey. Afterward his 
regiment joined Scott at Vera Cruz, and Lieu- 
tenant Grant took part in every engagement 
of the campaign, which resulted in the capture 
of the city of Mexico, receiving brevets of 
First Lieutenant and Captain for meritorious 
conduct at Molina del Rey and Chepultepec. 

At the close of the war his regiment went 
to Oregon, where he was promoted to a cap- 
taincy. In 1853 he resigned and settled in 
St. Louis, whence he removed, in 1859, to Ga- 
lena, Iilinois, where he was engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits when the rebellion broke 
out. 

He was among the first to offer his services 





pannnrnhaneintnni 
to Governor Yates, and was made Colonel of 
the Twenty-First Illinois Volunteers, with 
whom he went into service in Missouri. 

In the summer of 1861 he was made Briga- 
dier-General, and assigned to the district about 
Cairo, He immediately oceupied Paducah, 
Ky., stopped the flow of supplies for the rebels 
up the Tennessee and Cumberland, and moved 
soon after on Belmont, opposite the rebel 
stronghold at Columbus, from which place he 
was driven only afier a desperate fight, by a 
largely superior force of the rebels. 

In February, 1862, he led the land forces 
sent against Fort Henry, but did not partiei- 
pate in the vietory, the gunboats having done 
the work before he got there. 

Thereupon he marehed forthwith upon Fort 
Donelson. This place he besieged and as- 
saulted, and on the 36th of February the reb- 
els raised the white flag (Generals Pillow and 
Floyd having stolen off during the night with 
5,000 men, leaving Buckner to surrender) and 
sent to Grant for terms. He replied that the 
surrender must be unconditional, or he would 
instantly “‘ move on the works.’’ 

This answer—brief, soldierly, and to the 
point—gave him among the soldiers the sobri- 
quet of Unconditional Surrender Grant, the 
initials being the same as those of his real 
name. 


This fortunate and fairly won vietory was 
rewarded by a commission as Major-General. 
In April he reached Pittsburg Landing,.Buell 
being in his rear with reinforcements. The 
rebels did not wait for Buell, but made a fu- 
rious onslaught upon Grant, who was forced 
back to the shelter of his gunboats, where he 
resisted Juhnston with success. Next day 
Buell came up, and the rebels got a severe 
flogging at what they call the battle of Shiloh, 
their commander, General Albert S. Johnston, 
being killed. 


His more recent operations, culminating in 
the capture of Vicksburg and the opening of 
the Mississippi, are fresh in the public mind. 
The magnitude of the results, reached by com- 
bined strategy and hard fighting, can hardly 
be over-estimated. 

General Grant is represented as a man of 
plain appearance, about five feet nine inches 
in height, light hair, blue eyes. rather taci- 
turn, closely attending to business, methodical 
and cautious, though full of daring and dash, 
if need be. He is held in the highest esteem 
by his men, who seem to place the most un- 
bounded confidence in him—not beeause of his 
political preferences or aspirations. but because 
he is emphatically a “ fighting general.” 

A correspondent of the New York Times, 
writing from Vicksburg. furnishes that paper 
with the following graphie pen-and-ink por- 
trait of the great commander of the South- 
western army : 
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Almost at any time one can see a smal! but 
compactly built man, of about forty-five years of | 
age, walking through the camps. He moves 
with his shoulders thrown a little. forward of | 
the perpendicular, his left hand in the pocket | 
of his pantaloons, his eyes thrown straight 
forward, which, from the haze of abstraction 
that vails them, and a countenance drawn | 
into furrows of thought, would seem to indi- | 
cate that he is intensely preoceupied. The 
soldiers observe him coming, and rising to their | 
feet, gather on each side of the way to see | 
him pass. They do not salute him; they | 
only watch him curiously, with a certain sort | 
of familiar reverence. His abstractair is not | 
so great, while he thus moves along, as to pre- 
vent his seeing everything without apparently 
looking at it; you will see this in the fact, 
that however dense the crowd in which you 
stand, if you are an acquaintance, his eye will 
for an instant rest on yours with a glance of 
recollection, and with it a grave nod of recog- 
nition. A plain blue suit, without scarf, 
sword, or trappings of any sort, save the dou- 
ble-starred shoulder-strap, an indifferently 
good “ Kossuth” hat, with the top battered in 
close to his head; full beard. of a cross be- 
tween *‘light’’ and “sandy; a square cut 
face, whose lines and @outour indicate extreme 
endurance and determination, complete the ex- 
ternal appearance of this man, as one sees 
him passing along. 

His countenance, in rest, has the rigid im- 
mobility of cast iron; and while this indicates 
the unyielding tenacity of a bulldog, one finds 
only in his gray eyes the smiles and other 
evidences of the possession of those softer 
traits seen upon the lips and over the entire 





faces of ordinary people. On horseback he 
loses ‘all the awkwardness which distinguishes 
him as he moves about on foot. Erect and 
graceful, he seems a portion of his steed, with- 
out which the full effect would be incomplete. 
He held in early days the reputation of being 
the best rider in the Academy, and he seems 
to have lost none of his excellence in this re- 
spect. 

Along with the body-guard of Gen. Grant 
rides his son Fred, a stout lad of some twelve 
summers. He endures all the marches, fol- 
lows his father under fire with all the coolness 


of an old soldier, and is, in short, a “chip of } 


the old block.” 

Of General Grant’s ability I need say noth- 
ing; he has been so long before the public 
that all can judge for themselves. The South 
calls his successes “‘ luck ;’? we in the West 
believe that he owes them mostly to the pos- 
session of a cautious military judgment, as- 
sisted by good advisers, and backed by invinc- 
ible perseverance, endurance, and determina- 
tion. 


a 
NO FRONT TEETH. 


Tue editor of the Adams News tells of a mu- 
sician, a neighbor of his, who recently undertook 
to trade cows with a certain neighbor H., but 
after some bantering, H. told the musician that 
his “ old cow wasn’t worth a song, she was so old 
she had no front teeth on her upper jaw, and 
couldn’t, therefore, eat young ‘¢ Singing 
friend laughed, looked wise, and went off whist- 
ling “Dunkee.” But the remark of H. had 
preyed on his mind, and he accordingly went and 
examined old brindle’s mouth, and to his horror 
and surprise he found she was entirely destitute 
of upper front teeth! Angry at the supposed 





cheat, he drove old brindle tee miles, to the house 


of the man he had bought her of, through a driv- 
ng rain storm, with the mud ankle deep, and 
after berating the surprised farmer for selliag 
him such an old cow, demanded his money back 
at once. As soon as he could get a word in 
edgewise, the farmer told the angry man that 


| Cows never wore such teeth on the upper jaw, 


and to convince him, took him out to the barn 
yard, when, after opening the mouths of a dozen 
or #0 cattle, young and old, the singing man 


| drove old brindle into the road, and trudged 


home behind her, a wiser man. 

[The above shows the utility of general know- 
ledge, even toa musician. The study of Nature 
in any of its diversities is useful to every man, 
no matter what his vocation may be. We think 
the man who travels through the country and 
does not know more than half a dozen kinds of 
trees, or does not know wheat from rye, or oats 
from buckwheat, or potatoes from tomatoes, when 
growing in the field, loses much of the real 
pleasure of traveling. But he who knows every 
flower by name, every plant and shrub, every 
rock and every tree, every kind of animal, bird 
and insect, finds nature populous with objects of 
interest, and it becomes to him one round of 
gratification and delight. It requires but little 
study of the animal kingdom to learn that those 
animals that chew the cud—the ox, the deer, the 
sheep, the goat—have no front teeth.— His. Jour.]} 


oe 
THE COUNTRY GIRL. 


Tae time was, so at least our grandmothers 
have told us, when our farmers’ wives and 
daughters were models of healthy womanhood — 
fresh-cheeked, full-breasted, straight, lithe, active, 
and vigorous —worthy to be the wives and capa- 
ble of becoming the mothers of strong, brave, 
large-hearted men. Such undoubtedly were the 
wives and mothers of the men of Colonial and 
Revolutionary times, and such, perhaps, may be 
found now, but they are the exceptions to the 
prevailing pallor, debility, and disease. 

The country girl is a favorite theme with the 
poet, and when she is what he generally paints 
her, she is more than worthy of his verse. What 
a picture of fresh and charming beauty does the 
mere mention of her name call up before the 
mind’s eye! Those noble contours, that full and 
rounded bust, those sweet, frank, maidenly fea- 
tures; those deep, clear eyes, so full of sweet 
expression ; those health-tinted cheeks, with their 
diffused and peachy bloom—all conspire to form 
a combination which no mortal man has either 
the power or the will to withstand. Such a be- 
ing is a queen in her own right, and all men are 
her willing slaves. This is the ideal country 
girl—the country girl as she ought to be and 
might be. Seek her among the cornfields and 
orchards—in the cottage-homes which hide them- 
selves among the apple-trees! You may possibly 
find her, for her race is not entirely extinct ; but 
it is more likely that you will find, in her place, 
the actual country girl of to-day, with perchance 
a crooked spine, a contracted chest, a diseased 
liver, and a dyspeptic stomach. Neuralgia, 
general debility, “decline”—the whole train of 


female diseases, in short—are now almost as com- 
mon in the country as in the city. It is fashion- 
able to be sentimentally pale ; to have “ delicate 
health ;” and, alas! to be consumptive and die 
young.— Hints toward Physical Perfection. 





CITY AND COUNTRY. 


A warrer in the Atlantic Monthly thus speaks 
of the farming population of New England, the 
most favored, in most respects, of any on the 
globe: 


“The forms of both men and women are angu- 
lar, their features are not particularly intellectual, 
their movements are not graceful, and their call- 
ing is evident by indubitable signs. The fact 
that the city assemblage is composed of a finer 
and higher grade of men, women, and children is 
of particular moment to our argument, because it 
is composed of people who are only one, two, or 
three removes from arural origin. The city comes 
from the country ; the street is replenished by the 
farm ; but the city children, going back to the 
farm, show that a new element has been intro- 
duced into their blood. The angles are rounded, 


the face is b ter, the movements are more 
graceful, there is in every way a finer develop- 
ment.’ 


Widely as this picture differs from the gener- 
ally received views of the subject, it is but too 
correctly drawn. The almost constant exhaust- 
ing and (as generally conducted) unattractive 
toil which fills up the greater part of the farmer’s 
existence, and leaves no time for mental culture 
or social enjoyment, is no less unfriendly to phys- 
ical than to spiritual symmetry. It robs heart 
and brain to feed bone and muscle, destroying 
the harmony which should exist between soul and 
body, and assimilating the man to the oxen he 
drives. 

The country has greatly the advantage of the 
city in natural hygienic influences ; but the higher 
ideas of life, the quickened intelligences, and the 
social amenities which encourage it, and for 
which its less laborious pursuits afford room, 
place its inhabitants, in spite of the physical 
and moral impurities to the influence of which 
they are exposed, far above those of a similar 
social rank in the country. 

What the country people need is more leisure, 
which, with the improvements of the present day 
in agriculture and the mechanic arts, they can 
surely afford to allow themselves; more social 
recreations ; and more exalted views of the true 
ends of life, which are not mere toil and its ma- 
terial results, but individual progress and social 
elevation. These will bring to the country the 
higher forms of physical development, now near- 
ly monopolized by the city, with an added meas- 
ure of rosy health and vital force. 


ep oa 
ALL FOR THE BEST. 


[When the soul is “anchored” in undying faith and 
trust, when we can become fwlly resigned to the will of 
God, and can truly say, “ Thy will be done,” then we can 
say Amen to the following lines. } 


Wuen sorrow and sadness, affliction and danger, 
Come oft to our homes and disturb our fond rest ; 
Or, when we have'strayed from that’ home among stran- 


gers, aa) * 
How sweet the assurance that all’s for the best ! 


Though friends may forsake us, our joys turn to sorrow, 
And all that we love may be torn from our breast, 
Yet we cheerfully smile, and know that to-morrow 
Will bring the assurance that all’s for the best. 


And happy are we, who can so cheerfully smile, 
When affliction’s cold hand upon us is pressed ; 
When our enemies spurn us, our good name revile, 
For we have the assurance that all’s for the best. 
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“Signs of Character.” 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


CHEEETS.- 

Curexs differ as widely as noses, eyes, or 
mouths. They are round and full, or angular 
and hollow ; red or pale; dark or light; rosy, 
peachy, olive, brown, sallow, chalky. In some 
the malar bone is high, and projects anteriorly 
and laterally, producing the Indian form of 
face; while in others it is gracefully rounded 
off, leaving the cheek relatively fuller below. 
About the eyes there are protuberances and 
concavities, advancing and receding points, 
elevations and depressions ; and so with every 
other part. In short, the forms of the face are as 
varied as those of the cranium, and doubtless 





equally significant, since the bones of the face | 


must correspond, in a general way at least, with 
those of the skull, and both with the mental or- 
gavization. If we fail to read character as read- 
ily on the one as on the other, it is doubtless be- 
cause we are less familiar with the language in 
which it is there recorded. We shall find, when 
we know ourselves better, that the outer and the 
inner man correspond in every part. 

The fullness or thinness, and the color of the 
cheeks, depend mainly on hygienic and tempera- 
mental conditions, which it does not fall within 
the scope of these articles to discuss at any con- 
siderable length. We may remark, however, in 
general terms, that a full, round face indicates 
predominant vitality, or a constitution in which 





Fie. 1.—Racuat. 


the nutritive organs occupying the great cavity 
of the trunk are largely developed and active. 
It is found in connection with a full, round chest, 
a stout body, and plump, tapering limbs. The 











complexion is generally florid, the eyes blue; ad 
the hair light; and persons with these physical 
traits are generally ardent ; impulsive ; versatile, 
if not fickle ; amiable ; companionable ; and fond 
of good living. 
A similar form 
of face, with 
softer and less 
distinct outlines, 
and a pale or sal- 
low complexion, 
indicates more 
or less disease, 
and what the an- 
cients called the 

Fie. 2.—Mr. . —rerne ow 

An angular face with prominent cheek bones 
indicates a powerful osseous and muscular sys- 
tem, broad shoulders, and a striking rather than 
an elegant figure, and generally accompanies a 
strongly marked, impassioned, and energetic 
character. The 
complexion is 
generally dark. 

A finely chis- 
eled pyriform 
face, like that 
of Rachel (fig. 
1), is a sign of 
intellectuality 
and = culture, 
and goes with 
the mental tem- 
perament. The 
hollow cheeks 
often, though 
not necessarily, 
associated with 
this tempera- 
ment indicate 
either active, 
wasting disease 
or deficient nutrition. 

The complexion denotes ethnological and tem- 
peramental conditions, and of course has its bear- 
ings upon physiognomy. Dark complexions are 
connected with the biliary secretions and indi- 











Fra. 3. 


if 





Fre, 4.— , SruRzHEm. 
cate physical strength and a positive, well-defined 
character. Such complexions generally originate 
in hot climates, and where they occur in temper- 
ate and cold regions are often, we believe, signs 















of southern blood, inherited from ancestors more 
or less remote, and thus re-emerging, after having 
been lost sight of perhaps for generations. 

Light complexions are associated with delicacy, 





Fie. 5.—Napo.non. 
refinement, and taste. They indicate less strength 
but more quickness than the dark. Paleness and 
sallowness of cheek are signs of unhealthy condi- 
tions of body. A fiery redness is not less indica 


Haneef. 


tive of disorder, d tion (as in the 
hectic flush of consumption), or undue menta) 
excitement. Very red-faced persons are far from 
being most healthy. A moderate diffused color— 
a soft, peachy bloom—is the true sign of health 
and physical well-being. 

Leaying these somewhat general and desultory 
remarks without farther elaboration, we will pro- 
ceed to point out a few specific signs of character 
in the cheeks. The first to which we will call at- 
tention is = 





PROTECTION. 

The prominence of the malar or cheek bone 
under the outer angle of the eye (fig. 3, k), as 
pointed out in the foregoing portrait (fig. 2), in- 
dicates the faculty of Protection, or the disposi- 
tion to secure one’s self, property, family, friends, 
or country against encroachments by means of 
defensive works—fences, walls, dykes, fortifica- 
tions, etc. It co-operates with Self-Defense in 
preparing for war while there is yet peace. The 


‘sign may be seen large in many of our prominent 


military men, giving, especially when the next 
faculty is also large, as it generally is in such 
cases, @ noticeable squareness to the upper part 
of the face. It is large in the wall-building Chi- 
nese, and in the 
Holiander, who is 
compelled to defend 
his property against 
the sea by means of 
dykes. 

Outwardly. from 
Protection, and a 
little higher (fig. 3, 
}, in the lateral 
projection of the 
malar bone, is the 
sign of a faculty 
which Dr. Redfield 
has called 





A better name is needed. We should prefer to 
call it Love of Battle, though this term may be 
open to objections, as the faculty has its peaceful 
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TS 
as well as its wa:like manifestations. In children 
it shows itself in throwing stones from the hand 
or a sling, and in savage tribes in the use of the 
bow and arrow, the javelin, the hatchet, etc. 
It loves storms, especially hail-storms ; the crash- 
ing of thunder ; the din of battle ; the roar of 
cannon ; and co-operates with Combativeness and 
Destructiveness in giving the warlike propensity. 
The siga is very large in the North American In- 


Caries Epwarp Srvart. 


dian. where it gives great breadth to the face below 
the line of the eye. Firemen, and boys that love 
to,run with the fire-encines, illustrate its legiti- 
mate action. Celebrated surgeons and distin- 
guished warriors also have this faculty and its sign 
very large. See portraits of Washington, Welling- 
ton, Napoleon, Jackson, Sir Astley Cooper, Aber- 
nethy, etc. Dr. E. H. Dixon (see portrait in our 
July number) and General Meade (portrait in 
August number) furnish good examples among 
the men of to-day. 

The acts of sowing grain, mowing, reaping, and 
shaking down the fruit from the trees, are mani- 
festations of the faculty of Hurling in the sphere 
of agricultural industry. 


Some men—and some women, too—seem to 
have an instinctive talent for curing disease ; in 
other words, there are natural doctors, who often 








succeed, with but little knowledge and no pro- 
fessional education, in cases where learning and 
skill have been utterly baffled. The sign which 
indicates this instinctive adaptation to the prac- 
tice of the healing art is the elevation of the arch 





| of the cheek bone (zygomatic arch) posteriorly 
from the outer angle of the eye (fig.3,i). It is 
called the faculty of 


MEDICINE. 

A large development of this faculty gives an 
inclination te study medicine, and contributes 
largely to success in the practice of the physi- 
cian—in fact, it is essential to the highest degree 
of skill and eminence in the profession ; and its 
sign may be observed large in its mest distiv- 
guished members. Our portrait of Dr. Spurz- 
heim will serve to illustrate this point as well as 
any one just now available. The North Ameri- 
can Indians are noted for their high cheek bones 
and have great natural talent for medicine. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Redfield, those who have the sign 
of this faculty small get sick easily and get well 
very soon of themselves, while the reverse is true 
of those who have it large. He thinks that the 
former should be trusted to the care of nature, 
while the latter require to receive medical treat- 
ment of some sort. 

In persons who are particularly fond of danc- 
ing you will find the orbitar process of the cheek 
bone at the outer angle of the eye (fig. 3, h) very 
broad and full, indicating the faculty of 


WAVE-MOTION,. 


“One who has it large loves the motion of the 
sea when it is disturbed by the wind; is fond of 
the rocking of a vessel on the water, or of a 
swing or a cradle; exhibits wavy or graceful 
motions in gait and gestures, and is particularl 
fond of dancing. The sign is large in the Frenc 
and Italians, and particularly large in the Span- 
ish, who in their gait are the most graceful people 
in the world, and who, above all others, exhibit 
wave-motion in their dances. The actors in the 
well-known Spanish Dance appear like a moving 
sea.”” The portrait of Rachel (fig. 1) shows a 
large sign of wave-motion. 

In selecting a nurse or a watchman, look fur a 
prominence under the center of the eye anteriorly 
from Protection (fig. 3,7), which is the sign of 


WATCHFULNESS. 

This sign was particularly large in Napoleon, 
who, it is said, required only four hours of sleep 
out of the twenty-four. All military men, phy- 
sicians, nurses, and watchmen are obliged to ex- 
ercise the faculty of Watchfulness, and generally 
show a large development of its sign. 

The downward projection of the angle of the 
cheek bone under the sign of Protection (fig. 3, m) 
indicates the faculty of 


LOVE OF REST, 
And just back of this, under the sign of Hurling 
(fig. 3, n) is that of 
REPOSE. 


In supporting the head, with the elbow resting 
upon the table or desk, these signs are naturally 
brought in contact with the back of the hand, as 
shown in fig. 6. Persons who are often seen 
in this position will be found to have great per- 
pendicular breadth or downward projection of 
the cheek bone from the angle backward, to like 
siestas, and to be partial to rocking chairs, 
lounges, cushions, and other conveniences for 





rest and repose. 

Connected with the faculties of Rest and Re- 
pose is that of 

SLEEP, 

which has its sign in the long process of the low- 
er jaw which rises up under the temporal arch 
(fig. 3, 0), and to which the temporal muscle is 
attached. Its size may be judged of by the size 
and hardness or toughness of the muscle, which 
may be felt just outside of the orbital bone and 
above the zygomaticarch. “The ordinary action 
of this muscle is in proportion to the sign of 
Sleep, and closes the jaw lightly at the back part. 
If it were not for the connection of this muscle 
with the sign of Sleep, the jaws would fall apart 
while a person is sleeping, the voluntary muscles 
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being then relaxed. To the signs of Rest and 
Repose is attached the strong muscle called mas- 
seter, which closes powerfully the fore part of the 
jaws in biting; hence the jaws are closed more 
tightly during rest and repese than during sleep. 

Hoping that none of our readers will furnish a 
practical illustration of our concluding para- 
graphs by falling asleep while reading them, we 
will close here, lest such a resnit (expecially du- 
ring dog-days) might attend the further prolonga- 
tion of our essay. 


Qursen Vicrorta. 
. 


FAMILY LIKENSSS. 


Tue well-known fact that family likenesses are 
sometimes preserved through many generations 
is most strikingly illustrated in royal and noble 
houses, in which alliances with persons of a dif- 


| ferent rank are seldom formed. The Bourbons 


and the reigning house of Austria furnish cases 
in point, that have often been quoted. The thick 
lips introduced into the latter by the marriage of 
the Emperor Maximilian with Mary of Burgundy 
are visible in their descendants to the present 
day, after a lapse of three centuries. 

The royal family of England furnishes an 
equally striking illustration of the persistence of 
physiognomical characteristics. A portrait of Ed- 
ward Albert, the present Prince of Wales, might 


Parince or Waxzs. 
serve for a likeness of George III. in his youth. 
The latest photographs of the former show this 
family resemblance most plainly. 

The most observable, but not the only pecu- 
liarity, of the royal physiognomy consists in a 
muscular fallness of the lower part of the cheek. 
This peculiar feature can be traced back not only 
to the first monarch of the house of Brunswick 
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Lunenburg, but to his mother, the Electress So- 
phia of Hanover ; which shows that it did not 
come from the paternal line of the family, but 
more probably from the house of Stuart, of which 
the Electress was an immediate descendant, being 
granddaughter to King James I. 

“ There is reason to believe,” a writer in “ The 
Book of Days’’ says, “that common points of 
physiognomy in the Stuart and Hanover families 
can be traced to a generation prior to the sove- 
reign last mentioned, who is the common ances- 
tor. The writer, at least, must own that he has 
been very much struck by the resemblance borne 
by the recent portraits of our present amiable 
sovereign to one representing Prince Charles Ed- 
ward in his later years. Our means of represent- 
ing the two countenances are limited ; yet even in 
the foregoing engravings (p. 73) the parity is too 
clear not to be generally acknowledged. The full- 
ness of cheek is palpable in both portraits ; the 
form of the mouth is the same in both ; and the 
general aspect, when some allowances are made 
for difference of age and sex, is identical. It 
is four generations back from the Prince, and 
eight from the Queen, to King James—two cen- 
turies and a half have elapsed since the births of 
the two children from whom the subjects of the 
two portraits are respectively descended—yet 
there is a likeness exceeding what is found in half 
the cases of brother and sister. The peculiarity, 
however, is apparent also in a portrait of Mary of 
Scotland, taken in her latter years ; and it may fur- 
ther be remarked, that between the youthful por- 
traits of Prince Charles Edward and those of the 
Prince of Wales now coming into circulation, a 
very striking resemblance exists. Thus the perse- 
verance of physiognomy may be said to extend over 
three centuries and eleven generations. Most of her 
Majesty’s loyal and affectionate subjects will pro- 
bably feel that the matter is not withoutsome inter- 
est, as reminding them of the connection between 
the present royal family and that ancient one 
which it superseded, and as telling us emphati- 
cally that Possessor and Pretender are now hap- 
pily one.” 

We copy from “ The Book of Days’ the two ra- 
ther coarse wood-cuts, representing Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart (the “ Pretender”) and Queen Vic- 
toria, with which the subject is there illustrated. 
To these we add portraits of the Prince of Wales 
(engraved expressly for this Journa from one of 
the latest and best photographs) and Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots. The resemblance between the 
former and Prince Charles Edward, notwithstand- 
ing the great difference in age and in the manner 
of wearing the hair, is too striking to need com- 
ment. That of Mary does not show the family 
peculiarities so strikingly as one taken later in 
life would have done, but even here they may be 
traced. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Helmes, in the Ailantic 
Monthly for July, notices the fact that Governor 
Endicott’s features “ have come straight down to 
some of his descendants in the present day.” He 
adds: “There is a dimpled chin which runs 
through one family connection we have studied, 
and a certain form of lips which belongs to an- 
other. As our cheval de batiaille stands ready 
saddled and bridled for us just now, we must in- 
dulge ourselves in mounting him fora brief ex- 
cursion. This is a story we have told so often 





that we should begin to doubt it, but for the 
written statement of the person who was its sub- 
ject. His professor, who did not know his name 
or anything about him, stopped him one day after 
lecture, and asked him if he were not a relation 
of Mr. ——, a person of some note in Essex 
County. Not that he had ever heard of. The 
professor thought he must be—would he inquire ? 
Two or three weeks afterward, having made in- 
quiries at his home in Middlesex County, he 
reported that an elder member of the family in- 
formed him that Mr. ——’s great-grandfather, on 
his mother’s side, and his own great-grandfather, 
on his father’s side, were own cousins. The whole 
class of facts, of which this seems to us too sin- 
gular an instance to be lost, is forcing itself into 
notice, with new strength of evidence, through 
the galleries of photographic family portraits 
which are making everywhere.” 

As a circumstance liable to modify, in appear- 
ance at least, the law of transmission, we may ob- 
serve here that children sometimes resemble their 
grandfather or their grandmother, instead of their 
father or their mother, peculiarities reappearing 
in a subsequent generation, after having failed, 
from the operation of causes not easily explained, 
to show themselves in the immediate progeny. 
This phenomenon, which prevails throughout the 
animal races, and probably among plants, has 
been called atavism. 


The writer in “The Book of Days,” before 
quoted, says he could point to “an instance 
where the beauty of a married woman has passed 
over her own children to reappear with charac- 
teristic form and complexion in her grandchildren. 
He knows very intimately a young lady who, in 
countenance, in port, and in a peculiar form of 
the feet, is precisely a revival of a great-grand- 
mother, whom he also knew intimately. He could 
also point to an instance where a woman of deep 
olive complexion and elegant Oriental figure, the 
inheritrese, perhaps, of the style of some remote 
ancestress, has given birth to children of the same 
brown, sanguineous type as her own brothers and 
sisters ; the whole constitutional system being 
thas shown as liable to sinkings and re-emerg- 
ences.” 


Another curious circumstance regarding family 
likenesses, not much, if at all hitherto noticed, 
buat which has a value in connection with the 
question, is this: “A family characteristic, or a 
resemblance to a brother, uncle, grandfather, or 
other relative, may not have appeared throughout 
life, but will emerge into view after death. The 
same result is occasionally observed when a per- 
son is laboring under the effects of a severe ill- 
ness. We may presume that the mask which has 
hitherto concealed or smothered up the resem- 
blance is removed, either by emaciation, or by 
the subsidence of some hitherto predominant ex- 
pression.” 

Why are physiognomical characteristics thus 
persistent in certain cases, and not in others? 
Why does some peculiarity often disappear, to 
re-emerge after several generations have passed ? 
What is the law of transmission? These are 
questions which it would be interesting to discuss 
at length ; but we prefer not to extend the present 
article so far as such a discussion would require. 
At another time we may have something to say 





on these points, tending to show how the law that 
“like begets like” is modified by other equally 
important and no lees immutable principles, In 
the mean time, we hope our readers will be on 
the look-out for facts bearing on the subject here 
introduced. 





—— 


Ethnologn. 


THE AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 





Tars is rather a profound subject. It involves 
important facts ; it implies a deep knowledge of 
history and geography ; but we know that man, 
a rational being, placed on any point of the im- 
mense universe, desires to know everything. He 
feels that he is not destined merely to vegetate 
with plants merely, to experience sensations with 
brutes. If he has received from nature a great, 
sublime soul, scarely free from the fetters and 
clouds of infancy, he becomes indignant and pas- 
sionate at the aspect of the humiliating vacuum 
which he discovers in all his intellectual faculties, 
he burns with the desire of extending his knowl- 
edge and of piercing with his scrutinizing looks 
as far, and even farther, than nature by whose 
spectacle he is charmed and ravished. The love 
of knowledge becomes for him a passion equally 
sweet and powerful, which, as a devouring fire, 
seizes upon every object, feeds upon its efforts, is 
strengthened by its progress, and never becomes 
extinct but by the destruction of its subject ; and 
much more must he feel interested concerning be- 
ings of his own nature. Let that feeling—that 
burning desire—that passion—that, as it were, de- 
vouring fire, above mentioned—be my éxcuse for 
trying my pen on this theme. 

It is evidently possible that all the human races 
upon the old continent, whatever their number 
may be, come from a common father—from Adam 
and from Noah ; and as history attests this iden- 
tity of origin, and as physiology does not contra- 
dict the fact, it is evident we have no solid reason 
to contest and question it. 

But can the people of America—can the people 
of the various islands interspersed between the 
old and the new continent—can the people from 
the austral regions equally come from Adam and 
from Noah? They are separated from the people 
of Europe and of Asia by immense seas. 

And can the animals of America—of the various 
islands—of the austral regions—also come from 
the ark of Noah? How could horses, oxen, ti- 
gers, bears, wild boars, deer, dogs, wolves, cats, 
rats, monkeys, sheep, hens, pigeons, hares, rab- 
bits, snakes, lizards, ants, etc., be brought from 
Europe and from Asia into America—into the va- 
rious islands—into the austral regions ? 

Such is the theme of this discussion. I sball 
treat it briefly, clearly, and orderly, as far as lies 
in my power. I shall, in the first place, speak of 
the possibility that America, the various islands, 
and the austral regions were peopled from Europe 
and Asia, and that such was the fact will appear 
sufficiently clear in the course of the disquisition. 

How is it possible for the posterity of Adam 
and Noah to have passed from Europe or from 
Asia into America, into the various islands inter- 
spersed between the old and new continent, and 
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even into the austral regions toward the antarctic 
polar circle? It requires but a moderate knowl- 
edge of history and geography to remove this 
difficulty which certain men sometimes consider 
to be insolvable. Let us commence especially with 
America which, by her immense extent, deserves 
a principal attention, and which, after having ex- 


plained how she could be peopled, shall serve to | 


show how all the other inhabited parts of our 
globe might also have been inhabited or peopled. 

1. According to our maps, from Cape East, in 
Asia, on Behring’s Straits, to Cape Prince of Wales, 
in Russian America, that is to say, from the west- 
ern part of the Russian Empire, at the north of 
Kamtschatka to the most eastern part of Muscovite 
Tartary or Tchuktchi, the distance across is only 
thirty-six miles. Thus the continent of Asia and the 
continent of America are separated by straits only 
thirty-six miles wide. Do we not know that the 
savages in Canada, Greelanders, and the Esqui- 
maux have frequently made, with mere canoes, 
voyages longer and more difficult on the seas that 
separate them? Do not fishermen of the north of 
Europe and of Asia undertake every year, in their 
boats, voyages much more audacious, to hunt the 
whale in the icy ocean, about the Nova Zembla 
and even toward Spitzbergen? Therefore it has 
been about as possible and as easy for the Tar- 
tars to cross and to people North Ameriéa as it 
has been possible and easy for the people of Italy 
to cross and people the island of Sardinia or of 
Malta ; therefore it is not more difficult to con- 
ceive how the various species of animals of that 
part of Asia were transplanted into America, than 
it is to conceive how the various species of ani- 
mals of Italy have been transplanted into Malta 
and Sardinia. 

2. All naturalists know that our globe, since 
four or five thousand years, has undergone very 
great revolutions, both in its solid and in its liquid 
surface—revolutions occasioned by a number of 
natural causes, of which the principal ones are 
storms, earthquakes, variations in the center of 
gravity, and successive changes of place of the 
sea. The infinitely fecund and infinitely varied 
action of those varied causes produces on our 
globe awful ravages and disorders. 

Who has told us that three or four thousand 
years ago our globe had everywhere the same 
division of lands and seas which we observe to- 
day? Who has told us that the most western part 
of North America, for instance, was not then con- 
tiguous to Great Tariary, or the northeast part of 
Asia, from which it is now separated only by nar- 
row straits? Who has told us that there was not 
formerly between Norway, Iceland, and Green- 
land, in the centuries immediately subsequent to 
the deluge, either as a continuation of solid lands 
or a number of islands, at a short distance from 
one another, which formed them, on that side, as 
well for men as for animals, a different communi- 
cation between the two continents, and which 
were, in the course of time, submerged or buried ? 
Therefore America might have equally been peo- 
pled either by way of the north from the eastern 
coast of Asia or by way of the nofth from the 
westera coast of Europe. 

3. It is proved by history that the Chinese Em- 
pire is either the most ancient or one of the most 
ancient empires in the world. Is it so very diffi- 

cult a thing to conceive that that nation might 
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have, under a thousand circumstances, establish- 
ed designedly or furtuitously some colonies in 
the northern part of America, either to purge the 
empire from certain troublesome subjects of one 
and the other sex, or to attempt establishing, with 
those foreign countries, a useful and profitable 
commerce, or in a time of war and revolution, to 
protect some of her members from tyranny and 
oppression ? 

About three thousand years have elapsed since 
the fleets of Solomon, without the assistance of 
the compass, went in search of the riches of the 
Indies and of the whole meridional and occiden- 
tal coast of Africa, in maritime courses which 
lasted several years. Why might not the empe- 
rors of China, whose power must have, at least, 
eqnaled the power of Solomon, have equipped 
and entertained similar fleets to trade toward the 
south and the north from their empire ? Why might 
it not have occurred that some one of those fleets, 
after reaching the north of China, has been borne 
away toward septentrional America, which is but 
a short distance from it; has floated afterward 
far toward the south, along the coasts of this new 
continent ; has settled absolutely and without re- 
turn, through necessity or by taste, upon some of 
those eoasts ; or has made and left durable estab- 
lishments? Why should it have been impossible 
for winds and storms to have fortuitously carried 
away some ships or some small fleet from the 
coasts of China to the western coasts of Califor- 
nia and of Mexico, at the distance of about two 
thousand miles, which an impetuous and constant 
wind might have caused to cross in three weeks ? 

Gumilla, a Spanish author, informs us that in 
December, 1731, a bark, loaded with wine from 
the Canary Islands, on her voyage from Teneriffe 
to Palma, was met by a violent squall, and was 
carried away by the obstinacy of a contrary wind: 
in spite of all efforts on the part of the pilot and 
sailors, even into American islands, and after a 
voyage of several thousand miles, happily landed 
at the Trinidad of Barloveuto. Why might not 
the occurrence, which took place about 130 years 
ago, also come to pass, and even several times, in 
the previous centuries, from the time of Solomon 
down to that of Christopher Columbus ? 

We know that Vasco Nunez, one of the first 
conquerors or depredators of America, found 
black slaves in the court of King Luarequa ; we 
know that the philosopher Raleigh, who attempt- 
ed the conquest of Guiana, found in that province 
savages perfectly black. Now it is well ascer- 
tained that the climate of America does by no 
means tend to make her inhabitants black ; and 
throughout all this portion of the world, either 
within the torrid zone, or within the temperate 
zones, we find no native American whose color 
resembles in the least that of the negroes or that 
of the Moors. Those black men seen by Nunez 
and by Raleigh must then have been accidentally 

transplanted into America, and originally come 
from Africa or Asia ; therefore America might 
have been peopled both by Africa and by Asia. 

4. Australia, or the austral regions, might also 
have been peopled, like America, by some boats 
carried away by winds or storms, or by some 
small fleets started from China, from Japan, from 
various islands of the Indian Archipelago, and in 
particular from New Holland and from New Zea- 
land. 





Among the discoveries which have been made, 
in the famous voyage of Messrs. Cook, Banks, and 
Solander, 1768, there is one which will interest 
and astonish, especially the naturalists. They 
discovered that the natives of the island Tahiti, 
and the natives of New Zealand speak substan- 
tially the same language, although they inhabit 
two islands separated from one another by ap ex- 
tent of sea as vast as that which separates the 
coasts of Guinea from those of South America— 
the coasts of England from those of Labrador in 
North America. 

But how was this discovery made, and in what 
does it consist? Wewillrelateit. After staying 
three months in the island of Tahiti, the English 
ship Endeavor was preparing to set sail and to 
direct her course toward New Zealand. A 
Tahitian, by the name of Tupia, a notable man in 
his nation, and rather intelligent for a barbarian, 
asked and obtained permission to embark with 
one of his slaves, with the intention of going to 
England, and afterwards to return to his own 
country better informed and more enlightened. 
They start ; they land on the coast of New Zea- 
land, whose inhabitants were then barbarians 
and cannibals, and began to speak by signs to 
those they could approach. In one of those 
artificial conversations, while the savages were 
speaking freely and loudly among themselves, 
either to explain to one another the questions put 
to them, or to agree upon the answers to give, 
Tupia perceived, with the greatest astonishment, 
that their language was not unknown to him, and 
that he could understand nearly everything they 
said. From that time, during the four or five 
months which the English captain spent around 
the coasts of New Zealand to observe and draw 
a map, Tupia served as interpreter between the 
Indians, who, everywhere, spoke the same lan- 
guage he did, and the English, by whom he could 
make himself understood either in their language 
or in his own. : 

This identity of language in the islands of 
Tahiti and New Zealand is a plausible and irre- 
futable proof that one of the two savage nations, 
which inhabit them, is a colony of the other, or, 
at least, that those two nations had formerly 
intimate relations between themselves, and that 
one must have come from the other. 

No history relates, and imagination can scarcely 
conceive, how the island of Tahiti could have 
peopled New Zealand, or New Zealand the island 
of Tahiti; and still we can scarcely doubt that 
those two nations, which inhabit those two 
islands, do not come from one another ; therefore, 
although we should ignore and scarcely could 
conceive how America and the various islands 
could have been peopled from the old continent,, 
it does not follow that the event may or must be 
contested, be considered as impossible or impro- 

bable. 

5. From all the previous observations it evi- 
dently results that it is very possible that the 
people of America—the people of the various 
islands lying between the two continents—the 
people of the austral regions, have the same 
origin as those who inhabit Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. So much fer the possibility of America 
being peopled from the old centinent. 

If from the possibility of the fact, we wish to 
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- ee tap rn ab: . ory = bern outside of which, in a large square, were assem- | Passed round with the others on any day was 
. ’ hsernpatd ; bled all the chiefs, with their people, as well as eight, and of these it is probable that only half 
after the beginning of our era, held in check or | jarge bodies of the king’s soldiers. were killed. On the greatest day of all the king 
repulsed towards the north of Europe those “The sight,” we are told, “ was most interest- | ®PPe@rs on one of four platforms, and the chief 
numberless legions of barbarians, who came most- | ing. The gaudy colors of the large umbrellas, | Occupation of the day consists in cowsies end 
ly from the north of Asia, and who, accustomed | “@ dresees of the head men, the firing of the clots being thrown by him, Bis Amensen, eae 
y y ’ | muskets, the songs of the people, the beating of chiefs to the people below, who fight for them 
© take long voyages on the sea, and urge the war- z out weapons, but with permission to ki 
to take | th d d by @ war-drums, the savage gestures of the sol- | Without s, but with ission to kill cack 
that singular restlessness which agitated and | diers, and their ferocious appearance made us | other. After this the victims are publicly thrown 
characterized them for so long, unable to pene- feel indeed that we were amidst an uncivilized down to be killed—firet cocks, then goats, a bull, 


nation.” We should think it did, d S and lastly the men. The Commodore, with a 
trate toward the south of Europe, must then | peo ‘feeling it gaentrs hy dt ses natural sense of honor, refused to witness the hu- 


have felt bent to open a way and to try their for- | were treated, however, by everybody with | ™#2 sacrifices, and remained in bis tent. He was 
tunes on the western side, toward the north of | “marked respect,” and we must certainly ac- rewarded for his firmness. While he was in the 
England, toward Iceland, toward the coasts of | knowledge, strange as it may seem, that nothing _ the king sent for him, and publicly yy 4 
Greenland or Newfoundland. It required, to | Could have been greater than the courtesy which im with one of the victims, in reward for his 


» ki : . | “good-nature, patience, and sympathy with the 
pass from the eoast of Scandinavia—now Sweden aay a8 GE Peay oped © Geos black man.” We have no doubt that nA the Com- 


and Norway—or of Germany to the coasts of : : modore, sickened with disgusting bloodshed 
North America, neither more industry nor more Garten tine —S Pn ame a led around him, “the saving of this one man’s life 
ay | , , they were le . A , : 
audacity than they soon after exhibited, at the | through the palace-gates, and found themselves | ¥8 % sufficient recompense” for all his anxiety. 
decline of the Roman Empire, by coming on | jp presence of the king. He was reclining on a At last, after a month of these incessant “ cus- 
boats and barks, from the shore of the Baltic Sea | paised dais smoking his pipe, under a building toms,” after delivering his message to the king 
to the mouth of the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, | of some pretensions to beauty in the country, and receiving his reply, he was conducted with 
the Tagus. — ae ; » | made of thatch, and supported by columns of | Steat honor to Whydah, and reached it safely on 
Mr. Ve Guignes, in his “ History of the Huns, wood roughly cut. “In front of this and close the 22d of January, 1863. 

bas proved that, in the fifth century, the Chinese to it, leaving an open space for admission to the WOMAN-GUARD 

traded with America, and wrecks of Chinese and king, was placed a large array of variegated ‘ : 
Japanese vessels were found on the coasts of Cali- | ymbrellas. admitted only to be used by hicneelf Women can defend! So thinks the king of Da- 
fornia and of the SouthSea. Inthe tenth century, | Under these were congregated his principal homey, whose “ National Guard” is composed of 


the Norwegians discovered North America, and chiefs. On either side of him, under the build- | five thousand positive females! Commodore 
sent a colony, which was, in subsequent ages, 
























ing, were his wives, to the number of about one | Wilmot says of them: 

forgotten. . cs oa hundred, gayly dressed, most of them young, and P 
This illustrious savant, who, by his erudition | exceedingly pretty.” “They are the mainstay of the kingdom, and 
in Oriental languages, bas so much contributed | far superior to the men in appearance, in dress, 
to extend our historical knowledge, has pointed | COSTUME AND COMPLIMENTS. in activity, in their performances as soldiers, and 
out, in that work,several ways by which America _—»- He was dressed like some of Captain Speke’s | in bravery. Their numbers are kept up by girls 


might have been peopled by the nations of the | friends, ‘very plainly”—that is, as the Commo- | of fourteen years being attached to each compa- 
old continent; and he has proved so well the | dore explains himself, “the upper part of bis | ny, who learn their duties from them ; they dance 
possibility of the fact, that there remains now on | body being bare, and an unpretending cloth | with them, sing with them, and live with them, 
this subject no difficulty whatever. round his waist.” but do not go to war with them until they have 
, The left side of the courtyard was filled with | arrived at a certain age avd handle a musket. 
Amazons, “all armed with various weapons, such | These women seem to be fully aware of the au- 
How Races Die Ovr.—The method in which as muskets, swords, gigantic razors for cutting off | thority they possess, which is seen in their bold 
lower races fuse into or escape from the higher is | heads, bows and arrows, blunderbusses, etc.”’ | and free manner, as well as by a certain swagger 
a mystery in its causes, but well understood in its | After the “ usual compliments,” and the delivery | in their walk. Most of them are young, well- 
results. The lower race loses its productiveness, _ of the queen’s introductory message, the king | looking,and have not that ferocity in their ex- 
and some dozens of extinct tribes, like genera of _ gave orders for his Amazons to perform a variety ression of countenance which might be expected 
animals, attest this. The red Indians of America, | of movements, and to salute the Commodore. | from their peculiar vocation.” 
the native race of Peru, and the aborigines of _ The saluting, and, indeed, the whole ceremony of Several reviews of the Amazon army of women 
Australia are living examples of this rule. In the country, seems to consist in “loading and | were witnessed by Commodore Wilmot. They 
fourteen years (a living traveler says) the aborig- | firing quickly, dancing, singing songs, and saying | number about five thousand, are excellent shots, 
inal inhabitants of Tasmania, although number- | they were ready for war, suiting the action to the | and maneuver creditably. 
ing upward of a thousand, did not give birth to | word by going through the motions of cutting They loaded and fired quickly. singing songs 
more than fourteen children. We may rest as- | off heads.” Then all the princes, chiefs, and | all the time. In Mr. Wilmot’s opinion, they are 
sured that at this rate any class of beings will | head warriors, all the chiefs and captains of the | a oe fine body of women, and are very active 
soon exhaust itself. | Amazons, the princesses, and everybody of im- | n their movements, being remarkably well-limbed 
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and strong. No oneis allowed to approach them, 
except the king, who lives among them. They 
are first in honor and importance. All messages 
are carried by them to and from the king and his 
chiefs. Every one kneels down while delivering 
a message, and the men touch the ground with 
their heads and lips before the king. The women 
do not kiss the ground, nor sprinkle themselves 
with dust, as the men do. When a man appears 
before the king he is obliged to perform the cere- 
mony of covering his head and upper part of his 
body with dust before he rises, as much as to say, 
“T am nothing but dirt before thee.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE BLACK KING. 

The party of Englishmen had a private inter- 
view with the king, at which Commodore Wilmot 
presented the chief promoter of the slave-trade 
with a portrait of Queen Victoria. We trust he 
will get a reprimand for this impertinence, which 
gave occasion for this slave-trader to say, with 
great delight, 

“From henceforth the queen of England and 
the king of Dahomey are one. The queen is 
the greatest sovereign in Europe, and I am king 
of the blacks. I will hold the head of the king- 
dom of Dahomey, and you shall hold the tail.” 

We shall hear next of a portrait of the queen 
of England being presented to Jeff Davis. It is 
odd that an honerable Englishman can thus trifle 
with the name of that good queen whom the whole 
Christian world admires, and expose her picture 
to the rude remarks of a barbarous man-seller. 


a 


NiraGara Farts.—At a late meeting of the 
American Ethnological Society, several intetest- 
ing facts relating to the Iroquois were communi- 
cated, which had been obtained from Dr. Wilson, 
chief of the Cayugas, during his recent visit to 
New York, particularly a tradition that Niagara 
Falls were formerly five miles lower down the 
river, and that the Indians used to cross both by 
wading above, carrying baskets filled with stones 
to keep their footing firm, and by walking under 
the sheet of falling water. 

Judge Daly remarked, that Hennepin’s picture 
of the Falls, which had been supposed incorrect, 
represented the sheet as uniform, and extending 
farther from the rocks than it now does, and 
thought this tradition corroborated the correct- 
ness of his drawing, and the induction made by 
Dr. Lyell from the geological character of the 
rocks, that the Falis have receded. 

[It is thought by some geologists that the Falls 
have receded all the way from Lake Ontario, and 
that they will continue to recede till they reach 
Lake Erie! May we live to see it!] 

Mr. Moore called attention to the paper on Ancient 
Glass Beads in Proceedings of American Philosophical 
Society, June to December, 1862. The writer refers cer- 
tain beads found in Europe to the time o/ the Pheenicians, 
Mr. Moore finds them identical with some of those found 
in the Western mounds, The subject was referred to Drs. 
Davis and Merritt. 

A curious mummified head was exhibited by Dr. Mer- 
ritt, obtained from the Macas Indians in the Repu‘ lic of 
Ecuador by the Governor of Chimborazo. Two others 
were obtained with it. The bones had been removed and 
the integuments shrunk by drymg. The hair is straight 
black, thick, and about eighteen inches long. Tne Indians 
regarded them qith a kind of idolatry. 

Mr. Buckingham Smith informed the Society that the in- 
scription in Celtic letters found some thi i 
Grave Creek Mound, Virgmia, had pean ded ayrtens and 
that the same alphabet appears t» have been employed in 
a public ground in a lesser mound, and also on the in- 
scribed stone axe of New Jersey, and in some marks on 
tne Dighton Rock. He thought. however, tnat they would 
throw little or no light on the history of man. He merely 
wished now to announce this discovery. 


Dr. Macgowan exhibited a fictitious Japanese ermaid, 
made by a very ingenious coanection of the head and body 








of a small monkey with the tail of a fish. He saw in Na- 
gasaki the Japanese translation of a European Latin book 
on fabulons monsters, with the pens tteg tg ome This had 
first led Japanese impes'ors to make the pretended mer- 
maids, which have since been exhibited in Europe and 
America, 

An extract was read from a French scientific magazine 
on the gorilla the writer of which thinks that the gorilla 
mentioned in the Perip!us of Hanno was more probably a 
chimpanzee than what is new called gorilla. The Society 
were in‘ormed that a barre! and « box of gorilla skins and 
bones have been sent from Gaboon to Professor Hitchcock, 
of New Haven. 

Dr. Macgowan mentioned that the original race of 
China still exists in the mountains toward the southwest, 
and he consented to prepare a paper on that and other 
subjects, and on the Jews in China. 

utge Daly expressed a hope that the Rev. Mr. Bush- 
nell, for tweety years a devoted American missionary in 
Western Equatorial Africa, now in tne city, would favor 
the Society with a paper on the ethnology ot that region. 


Our Social Belations. 


CHOOSING A WIFE. 











Socrat relations exist, because the Creator saw 
fit in the beginning to endow man with a social 
nature. Society and the family are but the out- 
growths of the social propensities, whose ergans 
are grouped together in the posterior section of 
the brain (fig. 1). Without Amativeness there 


Fie. 1.—Tae Baar. 
would be no love between the sexes; without 
Congeniality, no proper and permanent marriage ; 
without Parental Love, no nurture and affection- 
ate care of offspring; without Friendship, no 
community of feeling or concert of action ; with- 
out Love of Home (Inhabitiveness), none of those 
sweet associations which cling around the domes- 
tic altar, or hover over one’s own vine and fig-tree. 
Having these social affections, wife, husband, 
children, friends, society, and home become es- 


good of every well-constituted human being. 
Soorat Orcans Larner. Soorat Oreats Su ALL. 


Fie. 2.—Queen Vicroria. Fie. 3.—A Bacueror. 

Here, deeply laid in the nature of man, is the 
foundation of the social edifice. All that can be 
said to any good purpose on the subjects of Love, 
Courtship, Marriage, Domestic Life, and Society, 
must be based on these facts and made to accord 
with Phrenology. But while we would make 
every precept and illustration harmonize with 
mental science, we do not wish the reader to in- 
fer that we propose to treat him, in these articles, 
to a series of dry disquisitions on certain phren- 








ological organs. On the contrary, we intend to 
make this department lively, entertaining, and 
popular, as well as instructive. To this end we 
shall draw from the deep and pure wells of an- 
cient and modern literature, as well as upon our 
own pen, and those of our learned and talented 
corps of contributors. 

We shall not confine ourselves to any presribed 
order in regard to the special topics presented, 
but shall, in the course of the series, touch upon 
all the important points connected with domestic 
and social life. The following remarks, on the 
“Choice of a Wife,” are from the pen of Bishop 
Hopkins, and are worthy of the most careful and 
thoughtful perasal of every young man (and 
young woman too) in the land : 


AN ESSENTIAL POINT. 


Supposing, then, that our young American citi- 
zen designs to take a wife—as, with very few and 
peculiar exceptions, it is the right and duty of all 
to do—and supposing, further, that he fiads with- 
in the circle of his female acquaintance a maiden 
of suitable age, whose person and whose manners 
impress him favorably, he should commence at 
once the work of judgment, before his feelings are 
too far engaged, and direct his attention to those 
points of character which he must know to be 
essential to happiness in the matrimonial rela- 
tion. 

The first and most important point to be deter- 
mined, is whether she be possessed of true reli- 
gious principle. And this is not to be taken for 

ranted because she is the communicant of a 

bristian Churcb, or an extravagant admirer of 
some Christian preacher, or even an active teacher 
in the Sunday-school, and an industrious member 
of a benevolent society. The real strength of 
religious principle is rather to be found in the 
sweetness of her ordinary deportment, the good 
sense and discretion of her discourse, the moder- 
ation of her attire, the absence of envy, vanity, 
censoriousness, and affectation; the strict per- 
formance of her domestic duties, and the kindly 
regards of the members of her own family. These 
are the surest tests of the practical power of her 
Christian profession, and yield the fairest promise 
of her fitness for matrimonial life. 


WORDS OF WARNING. 

But if, on his occasional visits at her parents’ 
house, he find her destitute of all filial respect to- 
ward her mother—pert, and sharp, and selfish, 
and contradictory—let him set that down in his 
judgment as a strong note of warning. A diso- 
bedient and unfeeling daughter can never be like- 


| lyt ke a faithful wife. 
sential to the highest happiness and- the greatest | ti 


Or if he observe her to be exacting, imperious, 
and unkind to her younger brothers and sisters, 
indifferent to their comfort and only intent upon 
her own: let him set that down also, as a sure 
mark of the temper which he may expect when 
the novelty of wedded life is over. 

Or if he discover that she is accustomed to talk 
in the langui of extravagant hyperbole, re- 
gardless of all sobriety and truth, so that her 
ordinary statements deserve no confidence: he 
may well conclude thatshe is quite unfit to be the 
head and example of a family, or a trustworthy 
helpmate to a busband. 

Or if she be evidently looking out for admira- 
tion, fond of excessive show and ornament in her 
apparel, addicted to gadding abroad, and among 
the last to leave routs and parties : he should lay 
that up in his judgment as a most unpromising 
sign of a happy home. 

Or if she despise the knowledge of a good 
housekeeper, with no wish to lessen the burden 
of her mother’s cares, but always ready to give 
trouble to others, without any retura of thank- 
fulness, or any anxiety to take trouble for them : 
this also may serve for an admonition. 4 

Or if she be = and indolent, fond of reading 
novels, and full of affected sentimentality, while 
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she is without relish for useful information, with- 
out any active sympathy for real sorrow, and hard 
and uncharitable to the poor: he may take this 
as another most unfavorable indication. 

Or if she look down with proud disdain upon 
honest labor, and deem it beneath her dignity to 
help herself; if she lean upon her aristocratic 
friends, having no sympathy with plebeian notions 
of utility ; if she can not cheerfully employ her 
hands or occupy her thoughts, on proper occa- 
sions, with sewing, sweeping, baking, preserving, 
gardening, nursing, teaching, or any other of the 
humbler yet most important work of ordinar 
life: let him beware how he connects her wit 
himself in marriage, since it is impossible, with- 
out a radical change, that she should ever succeed 
in the duties of the wedded relation. 


PROBATION. 


Yet it may be that many of these faults have 
arisen from a defective education, from the fool- 
ish indulgence of her parents, or from the exam- 
ple of associates and acquaintances ; and still she 
may have a principle of religion in the heart, and 
native sense in the head, sufficient, if rightly di- 
rected, to amend them. In such a case, let her 
admirer next exercise his judgment in the experi- 
ment of instruction as a friend, before he commits 
himself too far as a lover. Let him honestly and 
kindly tell her of her faults, and observe how she 
takes the lesson. If she receive it in good part, 
and display docility and energy enough to con- 
quer her evil habits, and attain a higher and a bet- 
ter character, he may safely calculate on the 
happiest result, and marriage may be expected to 
complete the desired reformation. But if she 
treat his remonstrances with levity or resentment, 
let him at once retire, and direct matrimonial 
plans to some other quarter. Better, a thousand- 
fold, that he should suffer for a little while in the 
conflict between his judgment and his inclina- 
tions, than tie himself to domestic sorrow for life, 
and perhaps involve a family in the sad results of 
maternal misgovernment and ill example. 

CONSULTING PARENTS. 

It is to be remembered, however, that although 
I have endeavored, thus far, to show how our 
young American may form for himself a right es- 
timate of character, yet if it be in his power to 
consult his own parents on the subject of his 
choice, it is his duty todo so. He can not marry 
a wife without giving them a daughter; and he 
has no right to do that until he is satisfied that 
they approve the selection. And this is the more 
imperative upon him, since he may always calcu- 
late upon their free consent, unless there be very 
strong reasons against it; to which, as they pre- 
ceed from his best and truest friends, he ought 
certainly to listen with the most respectful atten- 
tion. 

NO RUNAWAY MATCHES. 

On the same ground, he should never dream of 
tempting the maiden ef his choice into an elope- 
ment. Such cases, indeed, may, and sometimes 
do turn owt well, in the opinion of the world. 
But a marriage consummated by an act of filial 
wrong, ingratitude, and rebellion can hardly fail 
of sorrow in the end. The bride commits a griev- 
ous sin in casting off her highest obligations to 
her parents, and may expect a righteous retribu- 
tion in the conduct of her own children ; besides 
the bitter feelings which are likely to rise against 
her in her father’s heart. The bridegroom com- 
mits a grievous sin by suggesting the transgres- 
sion. And if the history of such examples could 
be fully known, I doubt not that they would 
usually prove to have been attended by a curse 
instead of a blessing. 

DON’T MARRY FOR MONEY. 


I would only add, that the main prineiple which 
Pm nr the young American in the choice 
of a wife, if he would enjoy the true advantages 
and comforts of , must bear 
those qualities of the d, the temper, the hab- 
its, and the principles which are ted to its 
proper duties. In no case, therefore, should he 


reference to 





select her metely on account of her rank or for- 
tune. Money is no substitute for prudence, fidel- 
ity, orlove. Full often it proves, on the contrary, 
a prolific source of discord and dissension. The 
wife who brings to her husband a |} accession 
of influence or of wealth, is very apt to remind 
him of the fact, and to claim a right of dictation 
and of government which utterly subverts the 
established order of the wedded state, and makes 
him a gilded slave where he ought to be the mas- 
ter. It needs a rare endowment of Cbristian 
principle to overcome such a temptation, and to 
enable the wedded heiress to fulfill her conjugal 
obligations with the same faithfulness and affec- 
tion as if the fortune had been her husband’s, and 
not her own. 


EARLY MARRIAGES. 


It is common, in our days, to consider early 
marriages as imprudent and even unjustifiable. 
Physicians condemn them on the ground that the 
constitutions of the parties are not sufficiently 
mature to produce a healthy and vigorous off- 
spring. Economists condemn them, because 
young men are rarely in circumstances which 
will bear the expense. Many others condemn 
them, because they see so much disappointment 
and trouble arising out of matrimony, when the 
wedded pair are deficient in sense and true prin- 
ciple, that they naturally conclude it to be far 
better to postpone this most serious of all rela- 
tions until a riper age of experience and discre- 
tion. And there are not a few who are disposed 
to prefer the freedom of a single life, as far less 
liable to suffering and sorrow. 

But all these reasons seem to me of little weight, 
when opposed to the manifest designs of Provi- 
dence, the general authority of Scripture, and the 
instincts and affections implanted in the human 
heart. With respect to the first objection, the 
physicians know perfectly well that the delay of 
marriage is no safeguard against the fearful risks 
of youthful licentiousness, which are not only 
fatal to the strength of the constitution, but often 
lay the foundation for the most terrible diseases, 
and thus doom the unhappy offspring of a late 
marriage to an inheritance of debility and pre- 
mature decay. Nature points to early marriage 
as the true normal condition of our race; and 
experience proves it to be the best practical pro- 
tection of health, of reasonable continence, and 
of sound morality. We find, accordingly, that 


the people of Israel held this to be a settled rule, | 


in pursuanct of the divine law laid down in the 
beginning. We see the Apostle Paul, also, not- 
withstanding his individual preference of celi- 
bacy, establishing the same practice, where he 
saith: “ Let every man have his own wife, and 
let every woman have her own husband.” 1 Cor. 
vii. 2. This is further confirmed by his emphatic 
declaration: “Marriage is honorable in all.” 
Heb. xiii. 4. And the design of the Creator is 
wonderfully manifested to this day, from the well- 
known fact, ascertained by the published statis- 
tics of all civilized nations, that the males and 
the females born in every country are almost pre- 
cisely equal in number. What general maxim of 
human society can be more fully proved than 
this, when the voice of religion, the results of 
experience, and the fixed order of divine Provi- 
demce concur so harmoniously in the same con- 
clusion? 
a oe 


MarriaGe and Divorce 1n CALiForNIA.—Mar- 
riage, by the law of California, is a civil contract, 
which is complete with the consent of the man 
over twenty-one years of age, and of the woman 
over eighteen. No ceremonial form, license, pub- 
lication of banns, consent of parents, blessing of 
priest, seal of magistrate, or presence of witness 
is necessary to give validity to the contract. If 
either party be under the age mentioned, then 
the consent of the parent or guardian is neces- 
sary. Although the Jaw does not require a cere- 
mony, yet custom does, and the priests and preach- 














ers are usually called in to perform it. Divorce 
may be granted for adultery, habitual intemper- 
ance, extreme cruelty, desertion for two years, 
conviction of a felony, and impotence. There 
has been much complaint that the law renderg 
divorce too easy, but the general opinion of Cali. 
fornia is favorable to the law as it is.—Aitell. 


————» a 


THE WEDDING RING. 


Mystic significance has, from the earliest pe- 
riod, heen associated with the ring. In its circu- 
lar continuity it was accepted as a type of eter- 
nity, and hence of the stability of affection. The 
Greek and Roman rings are often inscribed with 
sentences typical of this feeling. May you live 
long is engraved on one published by Caylus; J 
bring good fortune to the wearer was another usual 
inscription ; sometimes a stone was inserted in 
the ring, upon which was engraved an intaglio, 
representing a hand pulling the lobe of an ear, 
with the one word Remember above it. Others 
have the wish Live happy, or Igive this love pledge. 
They were lavishly displayed by the early na- 
tions ; but, except as an indication of gentility or 
wealth, they appear to have been little valued 
until Greek sentimentalism gave them a deeper 
significance. As a gift of love, or a sign of be- 

2 g trothal, they came into 
ancient use. The Jews 
make the ring a most 
important feature of the 
betrothal in the mar- 
riage ceremony. They 
were sometimes of large 
size and much elabora- 
tion of. workmanship, as 
© in the specimen here en- 
graved, selected from 
the curious collection 
of rings formed by the 
late Lord Londesbor- 
ough. It is beautifully wrought of gold filigree, 
and richly enameled. Upon it are the words Joy 
be with you, in Hebrew characters. According to 
the Jewish law, it is necessary that this ring be of 
acertain value ; it is therefore examined and cer- 
tified by the officiating Rabbi and chief officers of 
the synagogue, when it is received from the bride- 
groom, whose absolute property it must be, and 
not obtained on credit or by gift. When this is 
properly certified, the ring is returned to him, and 





Fie. 1. 


he places it on the bride’s finger, calling attention - 


to the fact that she is, by means of this ring, conse- 
crated to him ; and so completely binding is this 
action that, should the marriage not be farther 
consecrated, no other could be contracted by 
either party without a legal divorce. 

In the middle ages, solemn betrothal by.means 
of the ring often preceded matrimony, and was 
sometimes adopted between lovers who were 
about to separate for long periods. Chaucer, in 
his “ Troilus and Cresseide,” describes the heroine 
as giving her lover a ring, upon which a love- 
motto was engraved, and receiving one from him 
in return. Shakspeare has more than one allu- 
sion to the custom, which is absolutely enacted 
in his “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” when Julia 
gives Proteus a ring, saying, “ Keep you this re- 
membrance for thy Julia’s sake ;” and he replies, 
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“Why, then, we'll make exchange; here, take 
you this.” The invention of the gimmal or 
linked ring gave still greater force and signifi- 
cance to the custom. Made with a double and 





sometimes a triple link, which turned upon & 
pivot, it could shut up into one solid ring. This 
will be better understood by our second cut, 
which represents one of these rings. It is shown 
first as it appears when closed ; to the sides of 
each outer hoop a small band is attached, each 
fitting into the other as the hoops are brought 
together, and inclosing a heart affixed to the cen- 
tral notched ring. It was customary to break 
these rings asunder at the betrothal, which was 
ratified in a solemn manner over the Holy Bible, 
and sometimes in the presence of a witness, when 
the man and the woman broke away the upper 
and lower rings from the central one, which the 
witness retained ; when the marriage contract 
was fulfilled at the altar, the three portions of 
the ring were again united, and the ring used in 
the ceremony. 

The fourth finger of the left hand has, from 
long usage, been consecrated to the wedding ring, 
from an ancient belief that from this finger a 
nerve went direct to the heart. So completely 
was this fanciful piece of physiology confided in 
by the Greeks and Romans, that their physicians 
term this the medical or healing finger, and used 
it to stir their mixtures, 
from a notion that nothing 
noxious could communi- 
cate with it, without its 
giving immediate warning 
by a palpitation of the 
heart. Thissuperstition is 
retained in full force in 
some country places in 
England, particularly in Somersetshire, where all 
the fingers of the hand are thought to be injurious 
except the ring-flager, which is thought to have 
he power of curing any sore or wound which is 
stroked by it. Thata sanitary power is imparted 
to the wedding ring, is believedby the peasantry, 
both in England and Ireland, who fancy any 
growth, like a wart, on the skin, may be removed 
by rubbing a wedding ring upon them. 

The clasped hands adopted on the gimmal rings 

a frequent emblem on the solid wedding 
ring. The Londesborough collection furnishes 
us with a peculiarly curious example of the 
Shakspearian era, throwing @ side light upon & 
passage in the great dramatist’s “ Twelfth Night,” 
where Malvolio, breaking open the letter pur- 
porting to be in his mistress’s handwriting, says, 
“By your leave, wax. Soft!--and the impress- 
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ure her Lucrece, with which she uses to seal.” 
The bust of Lucretia, 
with her hand directing 
the fatal dagger, appears 
on the face of this ring ; 
at the back are two 
clasped hands ; the whole 
being enriched by niello 
engraving. 

This fashion of ring is | {¢ 
still in use in that curious \2ae% 
local community of fisher- 
men inhabiting the Clad- 
dagh at Galway, on the Irish western coast. They 
number, with their families, between five and six 
thousand, and are particularly exclusive in their 
tastes and habits, rarely intermarrying with 
other than their own people. The wedding ring 
is an heir-loom in the family; it is regularly 
transferred from the mother to the daughter who 
is first married, and so passes to her descendants. 
Many of them still worn there are very old, and 
show traces of still older design, like that in our 
cut, whose prototype may have been made in the 
Elizabethan era. The hands in this instance sup- 
port a crowned heart, typical of the married 
state. 

Within the hoop of the ring it was customary, 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the close of 
the seventeeth century, to inscribe a motto or 
“posy,” consisting frequently of a very simple 
sentiment in commonplace rhyme. The follow- 
ing are specimens : 
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“Our contract 
Was Heaven's act.” 


leone 
“ God above 
Eacrease our love.” 

The engraving exhibits one of these “ posy 
tings,” of the simplest form, such as would be in 
ordinary use in the early 
part of the seventeenth 
century. The posy was 
always on the flat inner 
side of the ring. Shak- 
speare has alluded more 
than once in contemptuous 
terms to these rhyming effusions. In the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” Act v., scene 1, when Portia 
asks Gratiano the reason of his quarrel with Ne- 
rissa, he answers : 

“ About a boop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me; whose posy was, 
For all the worid, like Catler’s poetry 
Upon a knife, Love me, and leave me not. 

Hamlet asks, at the conclusion of the triple 
lines of rhyme uttered by the players at the com- 
mencement of their tragedy, “ Is this a prologue, 
or the posy of aring?” Yet the composition of 
such posies exercised the wits of superior men 
occasionally, and they were sometimes terse and 
epigrammatic. In 1624 a small collection of 
them was printed with the quaint title, Love's 
Garland, or posies for Rings, Handkerchiefs, and 
Gloves ; and such pretty tokens that lovers send 
their loves. Itis curious that the second of the 
posies given above, and which was copied from a 
ring of the time of the publication of this vol- 
ume, is given with a very slight variation in the 
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series. The custom of placing the heart on the 
ring is also alluded to in the following posy : 


“My heart and I, 
Until I dye.” 


The joined hands is also notified in another : 


“ Not two, but one, 
‘Till life be gone.” 


One of the most complete jingles is the follow- 
ing: 
. “ Desire, 
Like fire, 
Dota still aspire.” 

Of a more meritorious kind are the following 

specimens from a manuscript of the same period : 
“Constancy and heaven are round, . 
And in this the Emblem ’s found.” 
“Ww 
Love beyond ‘tyme willis placa.” 
“ Weare this text, and when looke 
Uppon your finger, sweare by th’ booke.” 

Lilly, in his address to the ladies, prefixed to 
the second part of his “Euphues,” 1597, hopes 
they will be favorable to his work, “ writing their 
judgments as you do the Posies in your rings, 
which are’ always next to the finger, not to be 
seene of him that holdeth you by the hand, and 
yet knowne by you that weare them on your 
hands.” 

The Rev. Giles Moore notes in his Journal, 
1673-4 (Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. i.), 
“T bought for Ann Brett a gold ring, this being 
the posy : ‘When this you see, remember me.’ ” 

One of the most whimsical of these inscrip- 
tions was used by Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of 
Lincoln, in 1753, who had been married three 
times ; on his fourth marriage he placed as a 
motto on the wedding ring : 


“If I survive, 
T'll make them five.” 


“ My Lady Rochford,” writes Horace Walpole, 
“ desired me t’other day to give her a motto for a 
ruby ring,” proving the late continuance of the 
custom. Whe most modern form of sentimental 
or significant ring was ingeniously constructed 
by French jewelers in the early part of the pres- 
ent century, and afterward adopted by English 
ones, in which a motto was formed by the ar- 
rangement of stones around the hoop, the initial 
letter of the name of each stone forming amatory 
words when combined, as in the following ex- 
amples : 


B uby. L apis Lazuli. 

E merald. O pal. 

@ arnet. V erde antique. 

A methyst. E merald. 

BR uby. M alachite. 

D iamond. E merald. 
——» 


Tae Marrmce Instrrvtioy.—The most import- 
ant of all the social institutions is marriage, the 
primeval parent-course of all the other relations. 
Nor is there any expression of the divine wis- 
dom in determining the condition of the human 
race more significant and delightful than this 
sacred institution. It is by this relation that the 
world we inhabit is constituted a collection of 
families ; wiere the best natural affections are 
cherished and the worst subdued ; where there 
is a community of affections and interests ; and 
where are the highest inducements to a recipro- 
cal and virtuous influence, and especially in 
forming the character of the rising generation.— 





Rev. Dr. Spring. 
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THOMAS ADDIS EMMET. 














rior to either—the former imparting warmth, 
activity, buoyancy, and feeling, and the latter 
thoughtfulness, pradenee, steadfastness, and 
self-control. 

The Irish blood is also said to be more 
readily absorbed and assimilated, so to speak, 
than that of any other race, so that its identity 
is soon lost by intermarriage with any other 
people ; but our own observations have not 
been sufficiently extensive to warrant a full 
indorsement of this statement. 

In considering the subject of races or na- 
tions, it should be remembered that all have 
precisely the same number and kind of or- 
gans, facuities, and functions, the only differ- 
ence being in the relative development of the 
different parts. In some, one class of organs 
predominates, and in others another; but a 
fully developed human being has all the or- 


_ > gans, and the more fully and evenly they are 


* developed, and the more harmoniously they 
act, the healthier, stronger, and greater the 
man or the race will be. Such a one will be 
full or large in the base, in the middle, and 
in the coronal region of the head, and will 





NATIONAL TYPES—No. 2. 


THOMAS ADDIS EMMET—THE IRISHMAN. 

Tue Irishman is ardent, enthusiastic, patriotic, 
religious, social, sympathetic, full of feeling, fond 
of sport, witty, lively, sensitive, and kind-hearted. 
He is built, like the Américan, on the high-press- 
ure principle. Physically, he is well-made and 
muscular, but lacks the rounded outlines which 
characterize the Englishman. In quality, his or- 
ganization is wiry, tense, and tough. His lungs 
are more largely developed than his stomach, and 
he has great strength in his arms and hands. His 
features are generally strongly marked and prom- 
inent. He is sanguine, nervous, and very impul- 
sive ; and lacks that calm, cool. self-possessed 
manner which distinguishes the more philosophic 
and phiegmatic German, as well as the wily cau- 
tiousness of the Frenchman and the Scot 

He is more combative but less destructive than 
his English neighbor. He is religious, but not 
free from superstition. In disposition he is more 
generous than judicious, and more impetuous 
than persistent. He is transparent and open- 
hearted by nature, and succeeds but poorly if he 
attempts to deceive. He may have the prudence 
which results from the exercise of his jadgment, 
but is not cautious, cunning, or foxy. 

The Irishman has far less Acquisitiveness than 
the Englishman or the Scotchman, and hence is 
more prodigal and less economical. He is fond 
of stimulants, and generally either drinks, smokes, 
or spuffs. Self-Esteem not being large, he per- 
mits himself to be governed too much by others, 
and when ignorant, becomes the ready tool of 
any demagogue who knows his weak points. Ad- 
hesiveness is less developed in him, as a race, 
than in most others, and he affiliates as readily 
with strangers as with his own kin. Like the 
American, he acts on the go-ahead principle, and 
his going ahead is not always under the control 
of the self-regulating part of the mental ma- 
chinery. 

An admixture of the Irish and German national 
elements is said to produce a combination supe- 








be able to do anything that a man can do—to 
invent, to handle the tools of the mechanic ; to 
wield the pen of the writer, the pencil of the 
painter, or the chisel of the sculptor ; to trade ; to 
teach ; to speak; to be a philosopher, a politi- 
cian,a lawyer, a physician, a man of science, a 
clergyman, or whatever he will. If he can not do 
all things, then there is something lacking, some- 
thing deficient. He is not a coMPLETE MAN. 


Our typical or representative Irishman, Thomas | 


Addis Emmet, though not of the highest order, 
in point of organization, is not unworthy to oc- 
cupy the place we have assigned him, as his very 
deficiencies were the characteristic deficiencies of 
hts race. Intellectually there was nothing lack- 
ing, but in the restraining force (excessive in the 
Scotch) which resides in Cautiousness, he was, 
like a majority of his countrymen, very deficient. 


Of his Veneration and Conscientiousness, the | o¢ pig age, in a remarkable way. November 14, 





likeness before us does not enable us to speak | 


with certainty, but we infer that they were not so 


prominent as Self-Esteem, Firmness, Approba- | United States, he was seized with an apoplectic 


tiveness, and Benevolence. His large chin indi- 
cates a full back-head, strong social feelings, and 
great will-power. 

The intellec‘nal organs were large and active, 
and their influence, rather than that of the moral 
sense, predominated in his character and con- 
trolled his actions. 

A ready flow of language and excellent taste 
made him a popular orator, and, combined with 
his fine intellectual developments and high cul- 
ture, gave him great success as a lawyer. 

In body he was well-formed, and his bearing 
was erect and manly. His features were regular 
and strongly marked, and, in his later years, bore 
an expression of sorrow. It could be plainly 
seen that he had thought much and suffered much. 
The very tones of his voice are said to have been 
touching and pathetic. 

Thomas Addis Emmet was born in the city of 
Cork, Ireland, April 24, 1764. His parents were 
highly respectable inhabitants of that city, in 
easy circumstances. He was educated in the 
University of Dublin, and afterwards studied 
medicine in Edinburg, but finally abandoned the 
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practice of medicine for the law, in which Jatter 
profession he soon acquired distinction in his na- 
tive city. 

Being of an ardent character and enthnsiasti- 
cally Irish, Mr. Emmet, in common with a major- 
ity of his countrymen, cherished a strong hostil- 
ity to the English rule aud connection, and when 
the societies of United Irishmen were revived, in 
1795, he joined the association, and soon became 
a leader. Their object was revolution and an in- 
dependent government for Ireland. They num- 
bered at least five hundred thousand men. Em- 
met acted as a member of the Grand Executive 
Committee, and as such was arrested March 12, 
1798, as a conspirator, and committed to prison 
in Dublin, from which, together with others ar. 
rested at the same time, he was afterward trang- 
ferred to Fort George in Scotland. In 1802 the 
prisoners were liberated and allowed to leave the 
country. In 1804 Mr. Emmet landed in New 
York. 

“Emmet, then about forty years of age, at first 
hesitated between the professions of the law and 
medicine, buat his friends determined him to un- 
dertake, the former. George Clinton, then Goy- 
ernor of the State of New York, induced him to 
abandon his original plan of settling in Ohio, and 
to remain in the city of New York. He was aéd- 
mitted to the bar at once, by special dispensation, 
and reached the first ranks of the profession in 
a short time, by indefatigable industry and fervid 
eloquence. In the course of a few years he ri- 
valed in business and fame the most eminent of 
the American lawyers. Occasionally the ardor 
of his temperament and the vivacity of his recol- 
lections betrayed him into party politics ; but his 
general career and eharacter were those of a la- 
borious, able, and, most successful pleader, an 
energetic and florid orator, a sound republican 
citizen, and a courteous gentleman. In 1812 he 
was appointed to the office of attorney-general of 
the State of New York. 

“ His death took place in the sixty-third year 


1827, while attending the trial of an important 


| cause at New York, in the Circuit Court of the 


fit, which put an end to his existence the follow- 
ing night. It was only on the 13th that he had 
delivered a most animated and powerful address 
to a jury in a canse of the greatest importance 


| and difficulty. 





“ An ample and deserved tribute of public re- 
spect was paid to his memory. A marble bast, 
forming an excellent likeness, has been placed in 
the conrt-room where he met with his fatal illness ; 
and a beautifal monument of white marble, a 
single shaft, thirty*feet in height, is erected to his 
memory in St. Paul’s churchyard, New York, with 
eloquent inscriptions in English, Latin, and an- 
cient Irish. On the face of the obelisk fronting 
Broadway, and near ¢! e top, is a medallion like- 
ness of Emmet, in bas-relief, of colossal size, and 
presenting a striking resemblance to the original. 
On the same face are represented the American 
eagle and the Irish harp unstrung ; and surmount- 
ing these are two hands clasped together, on the 
bracelet of one of which are the stars of our 
Union, on that of the other the Irish sham- 
rock.” ¢ 
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WILLIAM LOWNDES YANCEY. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 





In February, 1858, it was the privilege of the 
present Editor of the ParenoLoeicaL JournaL to 
make a personal examination of this remarkable 
man. The circumstances were these : 

My partner and myself were delivering a course 
of lectures on Phrenology in Montgomery, Ala. 
when, at the conclusion of the first lecture, the 
audience called up for examination a gentleman 
with a very large head—a stranger to us, but wel 
known to them—who, after the examination, was 
introduced to us as Judge Elmore, originally from 
the North, but at that time law partner of Mr 
Yancey. Judge Elmore was shown to be a man 
of great intellectual power, but with Self-Esteem 
so moderate that his modesty fully equaled his 
talent. We make note of this circumstance here 
for reasons which will appear as we proceed. 

Having heard much of Mr. Yancey before vis- 
iting the capital of Alabama, we were curious to 
see him ; but other persons, quite as much inter- 
ested as ourselves, had taken the matter in hand 
and brought about an interview without permit- 
ting either party to know the object. We were 
then occupying rooms in the Exchange Hotel, and 
Mr. Yancey resided a mile or more from the city- 
On reaching town in the morning, he was met by 
several gentlemen, who invited him to accompany 
them to the Exchange, to which he readily assent- 
ed. On reaching our rooms, the gentlemen sev- 
erally proposed that each should be examined 
and have his character written out in full, which 
by the aid of our phonographic reporter we were 
enablcd promptly to do. 

Each*of the several gentlemen present was 
thus examined in turn, in the presence of the oth- 
ers, while we remained, till the conclusion, unin- 
formed as to the name or station of any of them ; 
nor had we the slightest intimation that the dis- 
tinguished Mr. Yancey was among the num. 
ber. 

The phrenological description then given of 
this gentleman is reproduced below. His per- 
sonal appearance was that of a plain “ farmer- 
looking person,” dressed rather in the style of a 
working-man than a professional gentleman. He 
was rather short and stout—say not far from five 
feet six inches in height—with a deep, broad 
chest, large heart, and well-developed lungs—in 
every way a plump, well-built man. His com- 
plexion was fair; his eyes blue; his hair light 
brown, inclining to sandy ; and his whiskers thick, 
short, and of a reddish color. His nose was prom- 
inent, inclining to the Roman type ; his nostrils 
ample ; and his eyes full and very expressive. 
When in ordinary conversation, his face wore a 
pleasant, genial smile; but in earnest debate, 
when his immense Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, and Firmness were aroused, a very different 
expression came over it—a stern, determined, un- 
relenting look, which was calculated to make a 
timid spirit quail. 

His temperament was constituted by a blending 
of the Mental, Vital, and Motive im the order in 
which we have named them ; or, according to the 
old nomenclature and classification — the San- 
guine, Nervous, and Bilious, with a touch of the 
Lymphatic. This temperamental condition im- 
parted intellectual activity, versatility, suscepti- 
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bility, feeling, and impulsiveness 
made him a natural orator. 

His head was very broad, and 
rather bigh in the center, at Venera- 
tion, but still higber in the region of 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Appro- 
bativeness. His forehead showed a 
predominance of the perceptive over 
the reflective intellect. But here is 
the phrenological delineation already 
referred to as given at the time 
of our first interview, and when we 
were entirely ignorant of his iden- 
tity: 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You possess by nature a powerful 
organization, both physical and men- 
tal. You shoukl be known for great 
strength, energy, and endurance. 
Your constitution is compact and 
solid, and endowed with more than 
ordinary vigor. The brain is above 
the average size, and is well sus- 
tained by an excellent physique, 
capable of supplying all the neces- 
sary materials to carry on its opera- 








tions. You will usually keep a good 
stock of vitality on hand, it being manufactured 
more rapidly than it is consumed. 

You should be known for great executiveness, 
power of will, and ability to overcome obstacles. 
When not aroused, you are capable of being quiet 
and passive; but when thoroughly awakened, 
you become almost irresistible. 

You should be a strong friend, an ardent lover, 
and a very gallant man. You would be loving as 
a husband and father ; friendly and obliging asa 
neighbor, and readily affiliate with those to whom 
you are adapted. 

You are pre-eminently ambitious ; have a strong 
desire to excel and become distinguished, and to 
take a leading place among leading men, rather 
than to be content in any subordinate sphere. 
You are more proud and dignified than haughty, 
but are exceedingly sensitive to blame or praise, 
and are much affected by words of approval and 
encouragement ; still, you are self-willed, set in 
your own way, and hold on to your purposes 
with the greatest tenacity. You are inclined to 
take the lead and break out the way rather than 
to follow. You will confer and advise with oth- 
ers ; but when your mind is made up, it is diffi- 
cult for you to change. You neither seek oppo- 
sition nor shrink from it, but meet it boldly and 
measure your strength with the best. When you 
think you are in the right, you can not possibly 
recede or compromise. 

Your intellect is more sharp and practical than 
theoretical or comprehensive. You seize upon 
the facts, and make the most of them; but you 
may not always see the entire bearings of a ques- 
tion, as it would be necessary to do in order to 
conduct wisely the affairs of a State or a nation. 
With the boldness, courage, and executiveness es- 
sential to a statesman, you are amply endowed ; 
but a larger development of Causality is necessary 
to enable you to correctly apply general princi- 
ples to the solution of great and complicated po- 
litical or philosophical problems, You would be 
liable to partial and one-sided views. 





As a speaker, you would be more definite and 
pointed than deep and logical. You are quick to 
observe and compare; you gather information 
with great facility, and easily retain it in your 
memory in such a form as to be available on all 
occasions. ‘ 

In religious matters, you would be devotional, 
hopeful, conscientious, and benevolent ; but you 
lack that humility and contriteness which come 
from larger Veneration and a spirit of depend- 
ence on your Maker. You have much regard 
for eminent and honorable persons—those who 
have attained elevation for learning, for charity, 
or for goodness; and you also respect those 
whom you consider your superiors. 

In pecuniary matters, you fail to appreciate the 
true value of property, and would be more prod- 
igal than economical. 

You have mechanical ingenuity, and had you 
turned your thoughts in this direction, you would 
have succeeded well, especially in planning, if 
not so well in the use of tools. 

We do not discover much musical ability, and, 
though the organs which enjoy music are not - 
wanting, the power to create it does not appear 
to be present. 

You would be as strongly bound by your word 
of honor as by a written obligation, and we have 
no doubt that you regard this as the apple of 
your eye, and would almost as soon part with one 
as with the other. There is no want of patriot- 
ism, nor would you hesitate or flinch from any 
personal responsibility. Your judgment may be 
often questioned, but no one will question your 
sense of honor, or patriotism.. 

Your faults arise chiefly from your want of 
Cautiousness—your excessive impulsiveness and 
your pride and zeal getting the ascendency over 
your discretion. Correct these, and exercise 
your religious or moral faculties, including hu- 
mility and your higher judgment more, and your 
chances for success and usefulness in this world 
will be very greatly increased. 
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BIOGRAPHY, 

Wituram Lownpes Yancey was born at the 
Shoals of Ogeechee, in the State of Georgia, on 
the 10th day of August, 1814 [the New American 
Encyclopedia to the contrary notwithstanding. — 
Ep. }, and consequently lacked a few days of being 
forty-nine years old at the time of his death. 
The place of his birth was the home of his mater- 
nal grandfather, Colonel Bird. The residence of 
his parents at that time was Abbeville, S.C. His 
father, Benjamin C. Yancey, was a lawyer of fine 
talents and great integrity, and a friend and sup- 
porter of Jobn C. Calhoun. He died in 1817, 
leaving but two children, B. C. Yancey and the 
subject of this sketch. 

The following incidents of his career, up to that 
time, were furnished for our Jounnat several 
years ago, by an intimate personal friend of Wm. 
L. Yancey. His statement of fasts, so far as it 
goes, we have reason to believe is entirely reli- 
able : 

William L. Yancey received his earlier education 
whil» between eight and nineteen years of age, in 
New York snd New England, which, perhaps, 
imparted to his mann>rs an apparent reserve, and 
stamped him a puritan in his morals, without a 
taint of superstition or phariseeism. He is an 
earnest Christian, aspiring after unostentatious 
spiritual graces, and so walking, with little of pro- 
fession, as an exemplary and devout member of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

While yet a child, his mother—a woman of ex- 
alted sensibilities, uncommon talents, tireless en- 
ergy, and indomitable will—would assign him a 
particular position on the floor, and while she 
employed herself with her knitting, require him 
to declaim the grand old hymn of Stennett, be- 
ginning : 

° “ Oa Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.” 

He read law in the office of Nathan Sayre, Esq., 
in Sparta, Ga., and completed his studies in 
Greenville, S. C., under the direction of B. F. 
Perry, Esq 

Having attained his majority, he married Sarah 
Caroline Earle, an estimable and accomplished 
lady, who is the third daughter of Geo. W. Earle, 
Esq., of Greenville, 8. C. 

In 1837 he removed to Cahawhba, Alabama, and 
until 1810 divided his time between the cares of a 
small planting io'erest and the editorial conduct 
of the Cahawba Democrat. 

In 1840 he removed to Wetumpka, and in con- 
janction with his brother, the Hon B.C. Yancey, 
he purchased and edited the Argus. 

In that year he took an active part in the great 
Presidential campaign ; and it is doub'ful whether 
he has ever since su the powerful popular 
speeches he then made in debate with some of the 
aolest men who ever graced the platform in the 
State. During the late Southern Commercial Con- 
vention, one of its members expressed to Johnsoa 
J. Hooper, Esq , well known as a brilliant author, 
and who was veither a political nor personal friend 
of Mr. Yancey, his surprise at the reach. depth, 
and power of one of Mr. Yancey's rejoinders in 
that body, saying that *‘ he had come to the con- 
vention solely to hear him. but that the half had 
not been told him.” Mr. Hooper's reply was that 
“the effort had never been equaled, unless, in- 
deed. by Mr. Yancey himself, in 1840.” 

In 1841 Mr. Yancey was elected to resent 
the county of Coosa in the Legislature. He de- 
elned a re-election, and in 1843 he was elected to 
the Senate of the State. 

In 1844 the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis was trans- 
ferred from the Huuse of Representatives in Con- 
grees to a sat in the Senate, and Mr. Yancey was 
unanimously nominated by the Democratic Dis- 
trict Convention to fill h's seat, and was re-elected 
without opposition iv 1845. 

In Vongress he made his debut on the question 





of the annexation of Texas. The speech made a 
marked impression w all who heard it. The 
venerable editor of the Richmond Enquirer said 
of it, “We are not at all surprised by the im- 
pression he produced and the reputation he has 
acquired. It is one of the ablest and most elo- 
quent speeches we have seen, upon this or upon 
any other subject.” 

Judge Bagby, who followed Mr. Yancey in that 
debate, in his opening remarks pronounced it 
* the ablest effort he had ever heard on the floor 


of 

A difficulty grew out of this speech, between 
Mr. Clingman and Mr. Yancey, which resulted in 
aduel. There was one fire, and then an honor- 
able adjustment. It was known to the late Judge 
Huger, then a senator from South Carolina, whom 
Mr. Yancey consulted asa friend, that he did not 
attempt the life of Mr. Clip —he threw away 
his fire. He was not at that time a member of 
the Christian Church. 

Daring his brief Congressional, career he also 
mae able and elab. rate speeches upon the Oregon 
notice question, and upon the internal improve- 
ment issue. 

His speech upon the question was list- 
ened to with profound attention by the members— 
a large majority of whom diff-red with the s; - 
er. Mr. Yancey the notice to Great 


| Britain as a war measure. The press everywhere 


received it with delight, it being delivered some 
time before Mr. Calhoun took ground in the Sen- 


| ate upon the same side. 


One of the Baltimore correspondents thus de- 
scribed the scene: ‘* When it was announced that 
he had the floor, crowds of fashionable men and 
women flocked to hear him. During the time he 
was speaking there was a breathless silence. The 
enthusiastic admiration of all who heard him 
amounts almost to adoration.” 

In August, 1856, Mr. Yancey resigned his seat 
in Cengress—too poor to keep it or to cont:nue in 
politics. The claims of an increasing family were 
heavy upon him, and he retired from a position of 
power and public admiration such as no man in 
the Scate could boast at that time—-a position won 
by his courage, his sterling virtues, his reliability, 
his devotion to principle, his laborious and self- 
sacrificing zeal for the truth, and his matchless 
eloquence. 

He removed to the city of Montgomery, and 
formed a law partnership with Colonel John A. 
Elmore. As a lawyer, he took rank among the 
first in the State 

Mr. Yancey’s party awarded to him the first 
place in their ranks. Twice nominated for Con- 
em twice he felt it to be his duty to decline— 

hough once he was nominated unanimously in 
convention, after his letter was read absolutely 
declining the proffered position. His duty to his 
family, in his opinion, required the devotion of his 
time to his profession. 

In 1848 Mr. Yancey was a member of the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention which nom‘nated 
General Uass for the Presidency, though he op- 
posed his nomination, and afterward refused to 
support him. 

In 1856 the National Democratic Convention at 
Cincinnati freely adopted the great principle of 
non-intervention by Congress, and popular sov- 
ereignty, which the Nativn:] Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore rejected, when proposed by Mr. 
Yancey in 1848! 

The Democracy of Alabama having long previ- 

ously felt that injustice had been done by them to 
Mr. Yancey in 1848, entertained for him the high- 
est admiration. They had found that he was a 
man of principle, and had the sagacity to see it 
far in advance of the masses, and the firmness to 
bear injustice and persecution with dignity and 
moderation. The State Convention, without his 
seeking, made him an elector for the State at 
large. 
A distinguished Alabamian, who has filled high 
juticia! sta'ion, has remarked that he did more 
for Buchanan in Alabama than any other hun- 
dred men in it. 





The following additional particulars we gather 
from a cotemporary : 

Mr. Yancey was a st 
measures 





that passed ional a 
— a 
in 1850 became the leader, and a bold one, H... 
extreme Southern party. He took an active part, 
during 1854-55, in the endeavor to make Kansas 
a slave State, by virtue of extending the line of 
the Missouri Compromise. In June, 1858, he 
wrote a letter stating that no party could save 
the South ; ‘‘ but,” said he, “if we could do as 
our fathers did, organize committees of safety all 
over the cotton States, we shall fire the Seuthann 
heart, instruct the Southern mind, give 
to each other, and at the proper moment, by one 
organized, concerted action, we can precipitate 
the cotton States into revolution.” 

In 1859 he urged the Alabama Legislature to 

an act requiring the Governor of Alabama, 

in the event of the election of a Republican Pres. 

ident in 1860, to call a convention of the State to 
such election. 

e@ was a member of the Charleston Convention 
in April, 1860, and withdrew with the rest of the 
Alabama delegates. upon the refusal of the Con- 
vention to adopt the ultra slavery doctrine, 
He also belonged to the seceding convention which 
nominated Breckenridge, and he gave him his 
hearty support after his nomination. During the 
fall of 1 he delivered a speech in this cicy in 
support of the fusion party, urging that plan as 
the best means, under the circumstances, for de- 
feating Mr. Lincoln. 

On the 24th of December, 1860, he was elected 
a member of the Montgomery Vonvention, which 
met January 7, 1861, and on the 14th the 
ordinance of secession, which he had reported. 
On the 27th of February, 1861, he was appointed 
a commissioner to visit Europe, to urge the claims 
for the recognition of the Southern Uonfederacy. 
He went to Europe by way of this city, the 
laws, at that time, being inoperative to detain 
him. 

Daring November, 1861, he was elected.a mem- 
ber of the rebel Senate from Alabama, and re- 
turned to the South during February, 1862, by 
way of Nassau and Tampa Bay, successfully 
eluding the blockade. He next made speeches in 
New Orleans and Montgomery, giving rather an 
unfavorable prospect of European recognition of 
the rebel government, on the ground that slavery 
was obnoxious to their views. 

He took his seat in the Senate chamber of the 
rebel Congress during March, 1862, and was re- 
quested to lead the opposition party, but declined. 
He took part in several debates, but did nothing 
during his ‘senatorial career to bring him promi- 
nently forward. He died near Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, on the 28th of July, 1863. 

One fact, well known to his friends and to 
large portion of the public in the South, is not 
stated in the foregoing sketch It is this : In his 
youth, and while residing in South Carolina with 
an uncle, a quarrel arose between the two, which 
resulted in the death of the latter, and the trial, 
conviction, and imprisonment of young Yancey as 
a murderer. He was parduned by the Governor, 
and soon after removed to Alabama. The details 
of this affair are variously stated by different 
authorities, but about the main fac's there can be 
no doubt; and it illustrates not only the impetu- 
ous and relentless character of the boy-man, but 
the manners and customs of the society in the 
midst of which he lived. 

The Mon'gomery (Als.) Advertiser of July 
28th, 1863, in an obituary notice of him, says: 

“« He was more, perhaps, than any other person, 
instrumental in producing the separation of the 
Southern from the Northern States, and all his 
faculties and affections were absorbed in the effort 


to make the separation complete and perpetual, 
and to secure to his countrymen the blessings 





which he believed would result from that mea- 
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BRRORS OF EDUCATION. 


Tue erroneous methods of training and educa- 
tion so commun in the community lie at the foun- 
dation of much of the sin and misery that scourges 
the world. Mobs and riots are made up of per- 
sons who have been miseducated. In all large 
cities a class of persons may be found who are 
infinitely worse, in character and conduct, than 
heathen savages; not because they were born 
with dispositions worse than the average of the 
human race, but they beconje vicious by the neg- 
lect of all good training on the one hand, and by 
persistent training in that which is evil on the 
other hand. 

The average training of the best communities 
is full of error, because for thousands of years 
man has known less of the laws that govern his 
complicated physical and mental being than of 
those of almost any other class of phenomena. 
He has eaten, drank, slept, and labored as ani- 





mal desire or necessity dictated, withouta thought | 


of the fact that he was under Law, and amenable 
to its penalties. The thousand bodily ills which 
he is made heir to, by misguided animal indul- 
gences, have thronged the cemetery with short 
graves and peopled the earth with millions of 
groaning invalids. 

The abuse or perversion of four or five of his 
animal feelings has crowded our prisons and 
scourged society. The lawless tyrant who crushes 





the freedom of a hemisphere and abrogates the 
personal immunities of his race, displays an abu- | 
sive energy of Self-Esteem and Destructiveness. | 
The thronging votaries of Bacchus, who, under | 
the dominion of perverted Alimentiveness, com- | 


mit ninety per cent. of all the legally cognizable 
crimes which make our prisons populous, is a 
voiee of warning whose very thunder tones have 
made the public ear callous. The perversion of 
the sexual impulse, a mere item of which sends 
more than three thousand unchaste women to the 
New York city prison in a single year, or sixty- 
three per cent. of all the women imprisone@ in 


that institution, yields a glaring proof of desola- | 


tion produced by the abuse of this single fac- 
ulty. 

The catalogue is sufficiently black and extended 
for our present purpose. 


What is the antidote for these and several un- | 


named mental excesses? Some radical defect 
evidently exists in our systems of education. 
Man is too fond of happiness thus to dash the 
cup of joy from his lips, and quaff the gall and 
wormwood of misery, except the true light were 
extingwished, or burning so dimly as to afford no 
aid to his wandering footsteps, or so distantly as 
to mock his endeavors to reach it. Yet schools, 
pulpits, libraries, and periodicals are almost as 
plenteous as the walking monuments of igno- 
rance, vice, and misery which they have been es- 
tablished to remove. 

Until we learn the true philosophy of the mind, 
no system of teaching or preaching can be de- 
vised or applied which shall be fully adapted to 
the wants of the race. We might as Well bleed 
a patient, or give emetics or cathartics to cure 
corns or the toothache, or turn a river into a city 
to extinguish fire in the housetops, or submerge 
a watch in a vat of oil merely to lubricate its 
laboring points, or employ a blacksmith, with his 





hammer and tongs, to adjust its delicate parts, as 
to attempt to mould and manage mind, practi- 
cally and usefully, without understanding its 
laws, and adapting to it such influences as are in 
harmony with its nature and philosophy of ac- 
tion. 

We may preach to mankind, in general, abstract 
morality ; we may draw a picture of a perfect 
man, and anathematize all who do not attain to 
its full stature and proportion, till time itself 
grows old, and unless we learn how to trace the 
laws of mental action, and specify and particu- 
larize the steps of a holy life, and teach men what 


| are their individual besetting sins, and how “ to 


mortify the deeds of the body,” or how to subdue 
the animal propensities to moral and intellectual 
control ; until this shall be done, the great mass 
of the race will be slaves of sensuality, and mil- 
lions who are seeking rest, and, for lack of know- 
ledge, finding none, will fail of that bliss for 
which they sigh, and instead of being a blessing 
to themselves and the world, they become a curse 
to both, simply because they have not been 
taught to know and obey the Creator’s laws. 


Nathan was a teacher who applied the remedy 
to the diseased part. “Thou art the man!” made 
David feel convicted, and the clear and touching 
illustration of his offense awakened conscience 
and produced reformation. The king of Israel 
could listen to the abstract recital of gross wrong, 
and send forth a righteous indignation against it, 
without feeling specially and personally guilty ; 
but when a home-thrust of the prophet applied 
the case directly to himself, he quailed before it. 

We teach our children that they must avoid all 
sty, and do what is ricuT ; but this is like requir- 
ing them to visit a particular place or man in a 
populous city, without telling them the street and 
number, or placing them on the right track to 
find the desired object. What folly to take a 
green boy from the street into a jeweler’s shop, 
and require him, in general terms, to repair a 
watch, without instruction relative to its mechan- 
ism and laws, and holding him guilty for not 
knowing its defects, and in this ignorance blaming 
him for doing it damage and failing to put it in 
running order ! 

The character of “ the true Christian” has been 
drawn in glowing colors many times from ten 
thousand pulpits, and the world required to come 
up to the same exalted standard ; but the process 
of subduing each vicious motive, and each ten- 
dency to wrong, and the manner of nurturing 
into activity every elevated moral feeling, are not 
practically stated step by step, and the result is, 
that the hearer is either discouraged from endeav- 
oring to achieve such perfection, or remains un- 
moved relative to the whole subject. It is like 
exhibiting a sumptuous repast on the second floor 
of a house, and requiring the famishing to ascend 
and partake, but showing them no stairs on which 
they may gain the desired elevation. The entire 
leap they can not make, however much they may 
desire it. Show them the gentle ascent by easy 
steps, and a child or a cripple can attainit. Pre- 
cisely so in morals, in respect to that elevating 
and reforming process which, when matured, 
constitutes the worthy character; and even the 
Christian life and character is to be attained by 
“ mortifying the deeds of the body,” and “ sowing 








to the spirit,” that the “house of David may 
grow stronger, and the house of Saul weaker.” 

Man must be taught the science of right living, 
feeling, and thinking as we teach a child the ru- 
diments of knowledge. It creeps, then walks, 
runs, and leaps. It does not spring into full- 
fledged perfection, with all its powers and capa- 
bilities under well-instructed command. He la- 
bors up the hill of knowledge and development 
by almost imperceptible steps, and, without com- 
prehending the progress of the slow transition, 
at last finds himself a man in organization and 
function, physically and mentally. Fact by fact, 
and §ber by fiber, like the slow but steady accre- 
tion of the ant-hill, are the accessions of his 
knowledge and his power accumulated. Nature 
works thus in her vast laboratory of mineral and 
vegetable production not less than in the empire 
of animal and mental life. 

In imitation of the lessons which nature teaches, 
let us begin with the ELEMENTS OF THE MIND in the 
reformation of the world. Inform the learner 
that while it is his duty and privilege to nourish 
the body, yet that to eat and drink is not the 
chief good of life; that the entire man may be 
debased by the over-indulgence of appetite ; that 
a morbid appetite may corrupt the whole being 
and imbrute all the higher powers. The first ele- 
ment of true reform is to teach man how to nourish 
the body so as to insure health and the highest order 
of physical and mental development. Nor is this a 
difficult task. Imitate the simplicity of nature, 
under the light of physiology, and the work is 
done. The cow enjoys uninterrupted health du- 
ring the whole period of her life, through all the 
changes incident to her natural duties and func- 
tions ; and has nature been less wise and benefi- 
cent in the establishment of the laws which govern 
man? Equal temperance, order, and uniformity 
in eating and drinking, by man, would insure 
equal exemption from pain and disease. 

Perfect health, the first condition of human 
happiness, being thus merited and established, 
one half the task of training the animal propen- 
sities is accomplished. A fevered body causes a 
fevered condition of all the mental functions, and 
especially of the lower feelings. 

A man‘or child indulges the feeling of anger, 
and conscientiously believes, while under their 
dominion, that he is really outraged, and grossly 
and maliciously wronged. He verily feels that 
he is “ doing God service” to chastise the object 
of his displeasure. Let him ascertain enough of 
the philosophy of his mind to know that he is 
under the flaming dominion of perhaps a single 
faculty (Combativeness), and he will feel less in- 
clination to submit to its sway. But while he 
believes that his whole mental nature is invaded, 
and that all he is as a man is suffering the indig- 
nity or insult, and that all his powers of mind 
should be engaged to repel it, he loses self-control, 
and is impelled, as by a moral necessity, to act 
the part of a maniac. 

But teach him that this feeling flows from the 
excessive activity or perversion of one faculty, 
and that its exercise will inflict injury on others, 
and awaken an unhappy state of many of his 
own faculties, and you awaken in him a power of 
self-government that bids the troubled storm “ be 
still.” A boy, eight years old, who was as famil- 
iar with Phrenology as with his nursery tales, 
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came running to his mother, saying, “I want to 
whip James ; what organ is it which makes me 
feel so? Is it Combativeness? I wish it were 
not so large, because I like him when I am not 
angry.” “You must try to feel kind to James, my 
son,” said the mother, “if you think he has done 
wrong, and you will soon get over your ill-feeling, 
and would then be sorry to have whipped 
him because one of your organs was angry.” “I 
will try not to let my Combativeness make me do 
wrong,” said the little fellow, wiping off the tears 
which anger bade him weep. 

Improper customs prevail in society, and Ap- 
probativeness leads us to feel miserable if we 
can not conform to the fashion, right or wrong. 
Conformity brings gratification to the faculty, in 
despite of reason and conscience, or, perhaps, so 
far blinds them as to suborn them to a perjury of 
their nature, to testify in favor of the abuse. 
Now we may talk of the “ vanity of the world” 
forever, and we do not reach the point, or cure 
the evil in a rational manner. We may crash the 
feeling, but it writhes in pain and bleeds in ago- 
ny. The faculty should be understood and en- 
lightened, and it will yield to the claims of reason 
and a sound discretion. Poverty often groans 
for a “ decent display,” and it is felt to be gn ab- 
solute necesssity ; but let it be shown that this 
feeling arises from one faculty, excessive in de- 
gree and activity, and all the other elements ot 
mind will be arrayed to allay it. Privation, dis- 
honesty, and theft, even, are resorted to to min- 
ister to this faculty, under the corroding impres- 
sion that the whole mind demands the indulgence. 
A better philosophy would correct this error, and 
the mind resume a happy submission to its con- 
dition. 

Hope may be weak and Cautiousness strong, 
and the person is a slave to groundless fears, 
mental depression, and despondency. Life is 
rendered a burden, and the future promises mis- 
ery. Many such persons have become maniacs 
and suicides by being taught that the Creator 
was angry with them, when, could they know 
that their organization was faulty, and not their 
fate, they might have been saved from such sad 
results. 

Phrenology, by specifying the special mental 
powers, their laws of action, their natural and 
unnatural modes of manifestation, will become 
the guiding star of parental influence, of school 
management, ef pulpit instruction, of prison dis- 
cipline, of the treatment of insanity, of legisla- 
tion, criminal jurisprudence, and of all the im- 
portant relations of life. It is as impossible for 
mind to remain unmoved, when properly ad- 
dressed, as itis for a perfect musical instrument 
to refuse its tones when its strings are swept by a 
master’s hand. 

If our premises be well-founded ; if what man 
requires to know is the true philosophy of his 
emotions and motives of action ; and if Phrenol- 
ogy furnishes that knowledge as no other system 
of teaching can possibly do, it follows that the 
doctrines of Phrenology should be sowed broad- 
east throughout the world. 

Wherever there is mind to be guided and illu- 
minated, ignorance to be dispelled, vicious pro- 
pensities to be curbed and rightly directed, moral 
feelings dormant for want of proper culture, am- 
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bition and laudable emulation either dying of 
disuse or fevered by abuse, and working ruin by 
misapplication, an energetic intellect rusting for 
want of a sphere of action, or wrenching and 
wearying its energies on misdirected, and there- 
fore useless, efforts, seeking truth, yet ignorantly 
chasing false lights, THEN AND THERE is the true 
phrenological parish. It is limited in its aims 
and sphere of usefulness only by the highest and 
broadest wants of man. A perfect development, 
and a like perfect education of all the faculties of 
every human being, is a consummation that must 
be achieved before its mighty mission will be ful- 
ly realized ; nor will it then have completed its 
work. Like the glorious sun, which matures one 
generation of plants, and sends them to mingle 
with their original dust, yet rolls onward, shed- 
ding its light and heat to produce and perfect 
another like generation of plants, so PHRENOLOGY 
must be the guiding light to each successive gen- 
eration of men, even after the highest human per- 
fection shall have been attained, to the end of 
time. 

This must be the work of ages and of millions 
of laborers. Like the bees in a hive, all the 
members of the human family should be co- 
workers. Every mother, every school, every pul- 
pit, and every press should lend its aid to this 
work of progressive reform. Ten thousand com- 
petent lecturers should give voice to these truths, 
while every ramification of society should be 
vocal with the Greek motto, “ Kyow THYSELF,” 
and every effort be aimed at its practical accom- 
plishment. 

oe oe 


CURIOSITIES OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Dr. O. W. Hotes has an article in the July 
number of the Atlantic Monthly, entitled “ Doings 
of the Sunbeam,” in which we find, set forth in 
the author’s inimitable style, some interesting and 
suggestive facts about photographs and photo- 
graphy. We make a few brief extracts: 


THE SITTERS. 

The sitters who throng the photographer’s es- 
tablishment are a curious study. They are of all 
ages, from the babe in arms to the old wrinkled 
patriarchs and dames. whose smiles have as many 
furrows as an ancient elm has rings that count 
its summers. The sun is a Rembrandt in bis way, 
and loves to track all the lines in these old splin- 
tered faces. A photograph of one of them is 
like one of those fossilized sea-beaches where the 
rain-drops have left their marks, and the sbell-fish 
the groves in which they crawled, and the wading 
birds the divergent lines of their foot-prints— 
tears, cares, griefs, once vanishing as impressions 
from the sand, now fixed, as the vestiges in the 
sand-stone. 

INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER. 

Attitudes, dresses, features, hands, feet, betray 
the social grade of the candidates for portraiture. 
The picture tells no lie about them. There is no 
use in their putting on airs ; the make-believe 
gentleman and lady can not look like the gen- 
uine article. Mediocrity shows itself for what it 
is worth, no matter what temporary name it may 
have acquired. Ill-temper can not hide itself un- 
der the simper of assumed amiability. The quer- 
ulousness of incompetent, complaining nature 
confesses itself almost as much as in the tones of 
the voice. The anxiety which strives to smooth 
its forehead can not get rid of the tell-tale furrow. 
The weakness which belongs to the infirm of pur- 
pose and vacuous of thought is hardly to be dis- 
guised, even though the moustache is allowed to 
hide 
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THE CENTER OF EXPRESSION. 


All parts of the face doubtless have their fixed 
relations to each other and to the character of the 
person to whom the face belongs. But there ig 
one feature, and ially one part of that fea- 
ture, which more than any other facial sign re- 
veals the nature of the individual. The feature 
is the mouth, and the portion of it referred to is 
the corner. A circle of half an inch radius, hay- 
ing its center at the junction of the two lips, will 
include the chief foeus of expression. 

This will be easily understood. if we reflect 
that here is the point where more muscles of ex- 
pression converge than at any other. From 
above comes the elevator of the angle of the 
mouth ; from the region of the cheek-bone slant 
downward the two zygomatics, which carry the 
angle outward and upward i from behind comes 
the buccinator, or trumpeter’s muscle, which sim- 
ply widens the mouth by drawing the corners 
straight outward ; from below the depressor of 
the angle ; not to add a seventh, sometimes well 
marked—the “laughing muscle” of Santorini, 
Within the narrow circle where these muscles 
meet the ring of muscular fibers surrounding the 
mouth, the battles of the soul record their vary 
fortunes and results. This is the “ ncud vital, 
to borrow Flourens’ expression with reference to 
a@ nervous center—the vital knot of expression. 
Here we may read the victories and defeats, the 
force, the weakness, the hardness, the sweetness 
of a character. Here is the nest of that feeble 
fowl, self-consciousness, whose brood strays at 
large over all the features. 

If you wish to see the very look your friend 
wore when his portrait was taken, let not the fin- 
ishing artist’s pencil intrude within the circle of 
the vital knot of expression. 

VARYING ASPEOTS. 

We have learned many curious facts from pho- 
tographic portraits which we were slow to learn 
from faces. One is the great number of as 
belonging to each countenance with which we 
are familiar. Sometimes, in looking at a portrait, 
it seems to us that this is just the face we know, 
and that it is always thus. But again another 
view shows us a wholly different aspect, and r 
as absolutely characteristic as the first; and a 
third and fourth convince us that our friend was 
not one, but many, in outward appearance, as in 
the mental and emotional shapes by which his 
inner nature made itself known to us. 


EFFECTS OF AGE. 

Many series of portraits, taken at short inter- 
vals through life, studied carefully side by side, 
will probably sbow to some acute observer that 
nature is very exact in the tallies that mark the 
years of human life. 


PHYSICAL DEGENERATION. 


There are many signs that fall far short of the 
marks of cretinism, yet just as plain as that is to 
the visus eruditus, which one meets every hour 
of the day in every circle of society. Many of 
these are partial arrests of development. We do 
not care to mention all which we think .may be 
recognized, but there is one which we need not 
hesitate to speak of, from the fact that it is so ex- 
ceedingly common. 

The vertical part of the lower jaw is short, and 
the angle of the jaw is obtuse, in infancy. When 
the physical development is complete, the lower 
jaw, which, as the active partner in the business 
of mastication, must be developed in proportion 
to the vigor of the nutritive a atus, comes 
down by arapid growth, which gives the straight- 
ent posterior line and the bold right angle so fa- 
miliar to us in the portraits of pugilists, exagger- 
ated by the caricaturists in their portraits of 
fighting men, and noticeable in well-developed 
persons of all classes. But in imperfectly grown 
adults the jaw retains the infantile character, the 
short vertical portion necessarily implying the 
obtuse angle The upper jaw, at the same time, 
fails to expand laterally: in vigorous organisms 
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it spreads out boldly, and the teeth stand square 
and with space enough ; whereas in subvitalized 

ns it remains narrow, as in the child, so that 
the large front teeth are crowded, or slanted for- 


, or thrown out of line. This want of late- | 


ral expansion is frequently seen in the jaws, upper 
and lower, of the American, and has been con- 
sidered a common cause of caries of the teeth. 


PHYSIOGNOMY OF CRIME. 


Go through a “ rogues’ gallery,” and observe 
what the faces of the most hardened villains have 
in common. 


fancy. The police-officers know well enough the 
expression of habitual crime. Now, if all this’ 
series of faces had been carefully studied in pho- 
tographs from the days of innocence to those of 
confirmed guilt, there is no doubt that a keen eye 
might recognize, we will not say the first evil vo- 
lition in the change it wrought upon the face, nor 
each successive stage in the downward process of 
the falling nature, but epochs and eras, with dif- 
ferential marks, as palpable, perhaps, ae those 
which separate the aspects of the successive de- 
cades of life. And weet is far pleasanter, when 
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GHOST PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Some of our readers are aware that photo- 
graphic operations are net. confined to the delin- 
eation of material objects. There are certain 
establishments in which, for an extra considera- 
tion (on account of the difficilis ascensus, or other 
long journey they have to take), the spirits of 
the departed appear in the same picture which 
gives the surviving friends. The actinic influence 


| of a ghost on a sensitive plate is not so strong as 


might be desired ; but considering that spirits are 


| so nearly immaterial that the stars, as Ossian tells 


All these villainous looks have been | 


shaped out of the upmeaning lineaments of in- | posted, 


| her own. 


us, cam be seen through their vaporous outlines, 
the effect is perhaps as good as ought to be ex- 


Mrs. Brown, for instanee, has lost her infant, 
and wishes to have its spirit-portrait taken with 
A special sitting is granted, and a spe- 
cial fee is paid. In due time the photograph is 
ready, and, sure enough, there is the misty image 
of an infant in the back-ground, or, it may be 


| across the mother’s lap. Whether the original of 


the character of a neglected and vitiated child is | 


raised by wise culture, the converse change will 
be found—nay, has been found—to record itself 


i he faithful f th - | 
Spmistakably epee Se Rihadl page of We coun | thing, like a foggy dumpling, whieh will stand for 


tenance; so that charitable institutions have 
learned that their strongest appeal lies in the re- 
quest, “‘ Look on this picture, and on that’’—the 
lawless boy at his entrance, and the decent youth 
at his dismissal. 


HORRORS OF THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


Let him who wishes to know what war is look 
at this series of illustrations [photographs of the 
battle-field of Antietam]. 
hood thrown together in careless heaps, or ranged 
in ghastly rows for burial, were alive but yester- 


the image was a mouth or a year old, whether it 
belonged to Mrs, Brown or Mrs. Jones, or Mrs. 
Robinson, King Solomon, who could point out so 
sagaciously the parentage of unauthenticated 
babies, would be puzzled to guess. But it is 
enough for the poor mother, whose eyes are 
blinded with tears, that she sees a print of dra- 
pery like an infant’s dress, and a rounded some- 


| a face: she accepts the spirit-portrait as a reve- 


These wrecks of man- | 


day. How dear to their little circles far away | 


most of them! how little cared for here by the 
tired party whose office it is to consign them to 
the earth! An officer may here and there be rec- 
ognized ; but for the rest—if enemies, they will 
be counted, and that is all. 
buried in this hole’ was one of the epitaphs we 
read and recorded. Many people would not look 
through this series. Maoy, baving seen it and 
dreamed of its horrors, would lock it up in some 
secret drawer, that it might not thrill or revolt 
those whose soul sickens at such sights. It was 
so nearly like visiting the battle-field to look over 
these views, that all the emotions excited by the 
actual sight of the stained and sordid scene, 


“80 Rebels are | 


| to the subject? 


strewed with rags and wrecks, came back to us, | 


and we buried them ia the rece of our cabi- 
net as we would have buried the ‘mutilated re- 
mains of the dead they too vividly represented. 


delineator. It is well enough for some Baron 
Gros or Horace Vernet to please an imperial 
thaster with fanciful portraits of what they are 
supposed to be. The honest sunshine 

“Is Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best,” 
and that gives us, even without the crimson col- 


oring which flows over the recent picture, some | 


conception of what a repulsive, brutal, sickening, 


hideous thing it is, this dashing together of two 


frantic mobs to which we give the name of armies. 
The end to be attained justifies the means, we 
are willing to believe ; but the sight of these pic- 
tures is a commentary on civilization such as a 
savage might well triumph to show its mission- 


aries. Yet through such martyrdom must come | 


our redemption. War is the surgery of crime. 


Bad as it is in itself, it always implies that some- | 


thing worse has gone before. Where is the Amer- 
ican, worthy of his privileges, who does not now 
recognize the fact, if never until now, that the 
disease of our nation was organic, not functional, 
calling for the knife, and not for washes and 
anodynes? 


| those who are seeking situations. 


lation from the world of shadows. Those who 
have seen sha in the clouds, or remember 
Hamlet and Polonius, or who have noticed how 
readily untaught eyes see a portrait of parent, 
spouse, or child in almost any daub intended for 
the same, will understand how easily the weak 
people who resort to these places are deluded. 





Pnronocraruic Reporters.— The following 
questions are almost daily put to us: What system do 
you teach? what books are best from which to learn? 
and how long will it take? How fast can it be written? 
and how much remuneration do first-rate reporters re- 
ceive? Is there a chance for reporters on your daily city 
press? etc, 

To save ourselves the trouble of answering each par- 
ticular case, we hereby reply to one and all. In orde?, 
however, to give satisfactory answers, it is necessary for 
us to know first—What is your age? What are your edu- 
cational acquirements, and how much time can you give 
Do you wish to engege in reporting as a 
life pursuit, or simply as a means to obtain something 
better? Would you prefer to be a newspaper reporter or 
a law reporter? Or would you seek a situation to report 
in some State legislature ? 

We should have answers to all these questions before 

ttempting to give satisfactory answers to any. Of in- 
struction books there are several—those of Mr. Pitman and 





Yet war and battles should have truth for their | eS Cee ae eee 


tained in our catalogue, which is sent on pre-paid applica- 
tion. The wages paid to reporters is from five to fifiy 
dollars per week, depending entirely upon competency. 
In this, as in everything else, the more one knows of all 


things, the better he can do any one thing. The better 


the education, the more desirable would be the services of 
a reporter. 

Applications are frequently made to us for reporters, 
and we shall be happy to place on file letters, with speci- 
mens of writing, both in shorthand and in longhand, of 
When writing to us, 
however, for this purpore, all the necessary particulars, 
such as age, education, circumstances, whether married or 
single, etc., should be named, as well as the amount of 
remuneration expected. Reporters are now employed on 
all our daily journals throughout the United States, and 
in most of our courts of justice, as well as in our legisla- 
tures. Many business men also avail themselves of the 
services of phonographers to attend, to their correspond- 
ence. The time is not far distant when a knowledge of 
phonograpby will be considered indispensable even for 
clerks and book-keepers; and the sooner young men 
learn it, the better will be their chances for the best situa- 
tions in life. 
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HINES, THE IDIOT. 


—s 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 





He sat on the humble door-step ; 
His hand, which held a cup, 
Looked tike a crazy jack-knife, 
With long blades half closed up. 
His thin limbs, all distorted, 
Were tangled in a gown, 
And from his knotted shoulders 
A pinafore hung down. 


Light-hearted, laughing children 
Were playing in the street, 
And mock-birds in the live-oaks 
Made music wild and sweet. 
Hines tr.ed to join their chorus, 
Bat from his palsied tongue 
Came only wordtess discord, 
As if by witches sung. 


The boys played ball and hopseoteh, 
They flew the paper kite, 

And hallooed as its white wings 
Grew dark upon their sight. 

All but the idiot shouted— 
Their fan was not for him, 

For strange and ruthless fitters 
Enchatned him, mind and limb. 


Through all his childish summers, 
Beneath the cottage eaves, 
Each morn his mother placed him, 
Where, shimmering through the leaves, 
The sunshine, Jike an angel, 
Came down and kissed his head, 
And vestal orange blossoms 
Their incense round him shed. 


He laughed to see the sunshine, 
He nodded to the trees, 
Bat, most of al!, young children 
His simple heart could please. 
His thin blood, as he watched them, 
Would strangely flush his cheek, 
And strangely would bs sealéd lips 
Essay their joy 10 speak. 


Now, whining, he pursued them, 
With sad and witiess stare, 
As down the green lane flying, 
Their laughter filled the air; 
When suddenly they halted— 
* Poor Hines !” they said ; and then 
Back to the vine-ore ped coutege 
They quickly came again. 


One bade the boy good-morrow, 
Another smvothed bis hair, 
Another filled with water 
The cup he offered there ; 
While one bright, blue-eyed urchin 
Stepped in the cottage door, 
And brought him out a toy whip 
He could not reach before. 


Then to their sports returning, 
They gamboled giad and free, 

And poor Hines cracked his toy whip, 
And muttered in his glee ; 

While through the vine-wreathed lattice 
The morning zephyr sung, 

And golden flecks of sunlight 
Lay all the leaves among. 


Then, as my tears were falling, 
I felt that all of heaven 

From our strange, sinful natures 
Has not been darkly riven ; 

And that while little children 
Are left below the skies, 

We may be safely guided 
To our lost Paradise. 
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Padies’ Department. 


THE HOOPS. 
HEAR BOTH SIDES. 

Tux Crinoline Question seems to be attracting the atten- 
tion it merits at the bands of our fair readers. Having 
given “ Helen Mar” a hearing, we can not refuse the same 
courtesy to her opponents. Here are their pleas. But 
cui bono? The case can go before no jury. We ean not 
decide it, and the public has as little authority In the mat- 
ter as we. When that arch tyrant, Fashion, issued an 
edict establishing the reign of Hoops, all opposition, 
whether from the pulpit, the press, or the people, availed 
nothing. When she shall declare the “ institution” abol- 
ished, it will be equally useless to argue ortofight. “ Hel- 
en” may positively refuse to wear the yoke of steel and 
tape, but she can mot escape the social outlawry affixed 
as a penalty to such contumacy, and if “Anna” shall con- 
tinue to wear her much-lauded skirt-expanders afier they 
have been pronounced not 4 la mode, she will meet a like 
fate. Politically we may be “free and independent,” but 
in matters of drees we are the veriest slaves of a merciless 
despot enthroned in the capital of France. Is it not so, 
ladies? 





ORINOLINE—THE OTHER SIDE. 

“ Helen Mar” is evidently in earnest, and for that reason 
we like to hear her talk. at as itis to be presumed that 
she bas exheusted her side of the question, and unfairly 
deni+s any advan in the use of the abused article, we 
think it is high time something was said in its favor. 

First, theo, we will allow that there are some disadvan- 
tages in its use, which is not a matter of surprise when we 
consider tne recency of the invention. But even these 
will doubtless be removed as improvements may suggest. 
Tne propensity of Crinoline to catch all articles in its vi- 
ciuity may be regulated by a facing of some cotton fabric, 
extending half its length on the inside. But for house- 
work, and especially in small apartments, we do not need, 
nor do we want, our skirts distended by hoops of a fash- 
tonable size, A small or home-made article will be found 
more conveulent. 

Dariog the summer months, when the natural heat of 
the body is so great'y increased by the contect of any 
clothing, how much more comfortable to be freed from the 
clinging garments, even if they are Her over steel or 
iron hoops. Is the material so very objectionable? They 
could not very well be made of paper. 

But a hoop should not be merely hooked ‘about the 
waist, and aliowed to bear, with all its owa weight, and 
that of the additional skirts, upon the hips, but should be 
buttoned to a waist. But even without this precaution, 
the evil is not so great as before the invention, when the 
heavy skirts weighed mercilessly down upon the form, in- 
ducing hip diseases, which, ae to eminent physi- 
cians, ure unknown since the spreading of the Crinoline 
fashion, while no other disease has taken their place. 

They are a great advantage in travers the streets du- 
ring a wet time. With the dress skirt slightly raised, and 
held by the invaluable rupber “ page,” while you have 
leisure to bold your umbrella and packages, you cross the 
muddy streets and tread the wet pavement with the free- 
dom and lightaess of the gazelle, upborne by the blissful 
conscisusness that your skirts are net constantly coming 
in contact with your “* mud-clog heels,” soiling your 
hose, aad sending fatal chills and dampness through the 
frame, and that, when you arrive at your destination, your 
skirts wili not have the usual additional border of damp 
and dust. 

Observe a woman witheut the artificial expanse walking 
up the muddy streets. 

“ Look at her garments, 
Clinging like cerements.” 
And I might add, 
“ While the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing.” 
With the numerous and heavy skirts (for a woman will 
wear them rather (han look quite so mach like a bean-pole) 
closely swathing her form, embarrassing her every step 
she laboriously toils along the same path 6o lightly trod 
by tne “ hooped woman.” 

“ They are very delightful to wear in a high wind,” sar- 
castically remarks Helen Mar. But is it any more de- 
lightiul withous them, with the same wiud odligingly out- 
lining the form, while the elotning wraps and twisis about 
the limbs in the most ungraceful as well as uncomforiable 
manner. 

Whenever the male members of cur family rail against 

“ institation,” | ting its pupularity and voting its 
abolishment, we, with the appearance of the greatest 
amiability and obligingness, doff tne beloved article, and 
perambulate the bouse (carefully avoiding mirrors) until 
we are assured that the result is pletely satisfactory. 
We even overheard one masculine remark 3 he never 
before real:zed the old saying, teat “ biessings brighten as 
they take their fligh.” This undoubtedly referred to the 
compound of steel aud tape, which we resume, and which 
has wever since been led in cunv tion, so salutary 
was the eff-ct of the lesson. Many a day not appointed 
by the Governor do we thank Fashion for the beswwal of 
Crinoline. Anya E. Treat. 














A PLEA FOR ORINOLINE. 


Seeing in the Jovenat a protest inst Crinoline, I 
thought I would take =p = bg in ite defense. 

The lady who cails it “ greatest nuisance that has 
been imposed upon woman for the last fifty years” must, I 
think, be a little “oat of her head,” or else she has had 
some very masiting accident happen to her on account 
of her Crinoline, and therefore gives vent to her 
in the before-mentioned protest. 

Crinoline is one of the greatest improvements in a lady’s 
costume that she can boast of. I admit it is not quite so 
convenient in a small tenement as in a large one, but I 
think almost any lady would prefer the inconvenience to 
living in a large house without the hoops, for what good 
thing can be named that has not its attending evils? 

As for the hoops ae caught on every projecting ob- 
jeet, and the wearer falling in attem wy get down 
from a chair, there is no need of that; a litile care will 
poorer it. think no well-bred lady would willingly be 
znorant of the accomplishment of doing house work, and 
I think that no lady who does housework would diseard 
hoops on account of their skirts accidentally coming in 
contact with the stove. The same thing would —— n 
Without the hoops, unless some care be uken to a it 
It is much more comfortable cooking over a hot stove with 
them (on of the ll ), and it isn’t near so 
tiresome. It was as much as a woman onght to do, to car- 
ry the weight of skirts she used to wear beiore this que+ n- 
ly fashion came into vogue. I have been as tired in car- 
rying them, and doing nothing else, as ever I was at hard 
wore with hoopson As for their catchiog the grease at 
tne table, I don’t think they catch much. vith the aid of 
a napkin it may be kept the dress, and carpet, too.; 
but if the dress —~ “y to get a little grease on it, it is 
easier washed than the carpet. 

In going up stairs, it is much more convenient holding 
the skirts up in front; one hand hold ef a hoop midway 
in the skirt will give the feet perfect freedom. and keep 
the skirts from being elevated behind, and a little care will 
|p tea a lady from hearing the “‘ Old Scratch” after her 
n descending. What lady would go drawing her skirts 
down stairs after her, tf she had no h-ops on 

Twenty-five yards of dry-goods will answer now, in the 
line of skirts, with the hoops; but many ladies formerly 
wore forty yards, made up into numberiess skirts ; and they 
mast be starched to make them “stand out.” Think of 
two or three starched skirts every week ! 

I never heard of a gentleman a about the 
hoops coming in contact with his boots, but I think one 
would mach rather endure that than to be seen walking 
with a“ collapsed specimen of a lady upon his arm.” I 
once knew a young lady who thought she would not be 
silly encugh to follow the fooli-A fashion of wearing hoops, 
and attended school without them ; and the young gentle- 
men of the school were so much annoyed at her appear- 
ance, that they contributed, and bought a fine specimen of 
the arricle, and presented it to her. 

In riding in the cars, I think I should gather = 
up before a gentleman took a seat beside me, there! 
venting the uneasiness arising from his sitti 
and I have heard gentlemen ask to be ex: 
their chair on a lady’s dress before Crinoline wrs thought 
They get quite as near the ladies as p= ought to now, 
and if the Crinoline keeps them off a little, it is quite an 
invention in that res: ! 

The wind, too, is more polite to the wearers of Crino- 
line—it don’t ry the of the limbs with it on as it 
does without. If a lady is out in a strong wind without 
it, it will blow her skirts against her limbs, so that she will 
a perfectly feitered. It is easier walking any time with 

00p8 on. 

It is lucky for “ Helen Mar” that she put off the time for 
laughing at bh 80 long, fur I doubt their being eut of 
fashion much before her great-great-grandchildren are big 
enough to laugh. They don’t prevent the ladies from 
wearing pantaioons, for they all do wear the article in its 
proper feminine form, and ought to be satisfied. But if 
any lady wants to wear such as the gentlemen do, she has 
a right to, and I have a right to laugh at her, if é , 4% 











Piterarp Hotices. 


[4u works noticed in Tar Pareno.ocicaL Journal 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.]} 


Beyonp THE Lives: or, A YANKEE Prisoner Loose 
1x Drxre. By Rev. Capt. J.J.Geer. With an Intro- 
dvetion by Rev. Alexander Clark, editor of the School 
Visitor. Poiladelpbia: J. W. Daughaday, 1863. 

The author, formerly pastor of the George Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Charch, Cincinnati, and late adjutant- 
general on the staff of Gen. Buckland, was wounded and 
captured at the battle of Shiloh, tried for his life before 
several p' inent rebel g ls, among whom were 
Bragg, Hordee, and Beauregard; incarcerated in four 
jails, four penitentiaries, and twelve military prisons; 
escaped from Macon, Ga., and traveled barefoot through 
twamps and woods, by night, for 250 miles, was fed by 
negrovs in part, and subsisted for days at a time on fi 
rovis, and berries, and was at last recaptured when within 
thirty-five miles of our gun-boats 0. the Sonthern coust. 
The particulars of his subsequent sufferings as a chained 
= are told with a graphic truthfulness that surpasses 
any fiction. 
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Tue VinpIcaTION oF Opsect TEACHING BY “gp. 
tra.”—In support of this new method of teaching—« Nat- 
ural Objects, Artificial Objects, and Representative Objects 
(the latter consisting of pictures, maps, diagrams, 
and their contents), are all valuable ; but surely the thing 
which is represented must be more valuable than that 
which represents it; and Natural Objects must be most 
valuable, since Nature is the Mother of all True Art» 
An able st»tement of an important principle, by an edu. 
cated lady, Miss Dickson, of Philadelphia, who ‘is herself 
a most succe-sful teacher. A handsome pemetiet; price 
15 cents. Collins, printer, 705 Jayne-st., hilade!phia, 

A Svuprrement ro Ure’s Dicrionary or Arts 
MANUFACTURES, AND Mrnzs, containing a clear 





tion of their Principles and Practice. From the 
Edition, edited b; Hunt, F.R.S., F.8.8., assisted 
» by numerous tributors, eminent in Sci fa- 


a and 
— oe os ys seven hun- 
red engra on wood. New : D. Appleton 
& Co., 1868. ” ” 
Though called a Supplement, this work is in fact a com- 
plete Encyclopedia of the subjects embraced in its title, 
and is a most valusble addition to the literature of the 
industrial arts. Ure’s Dictionary has long been a standard 
authority upon the subjects on which it treats, but, not 
having been revised since the death of its distinguished 
author, it has not of course kept pace with the progress 
of improvement. This velame is intended to bring it up 
to the present state of knowledge, and this it does in the 
most thorough and satisfactory manner. It hardly needs 
the commendation we here heartily bestow upon it. 
Tae Natrurat Laws or Huspanpry. By Justus 
von Liebig. Edited by John-Blythe, M.D., P; 
of Chemistry in Queen's College, Cork. New York: 
D. Appleten & Co., 1868. 


Here the distinguished Baron Liebig bas given the 
world the results of sixteen years of experiments and re- 
fiection on the subject of the chemistry of agriculture. It 
is a thorough exposition of the whole subject, and should 
be carefully studied by the practical agriculturalist. De- 
pend upon it, the farmer can not be too well informed on 
the subject of the mutual relations of plants and the soil. 
What these are no man can tell you so well as Justus von 
Liebig. 

HEAT CONSIDERED AS A Mops or Morton ; being a 
course of Twelve Lectares delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain in the season of 1862. By John 


Tyndall, F R.8., etc. With Illustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1863. 


A deeply scientific work, developing a new philosophy 
of heat, and bringing it within the reach and comprehen- 
sion of a person of ordinary intelligence and culture. 
Licut. By Helen Modét. New York: D. Ap- 

pleton & » 1863. 

A novel. A glance at it shows it to be written in a 
pleasing style, which is a good deal more than can be 
said of some works of its class. 








Ovr New Prospecrvs. 

“The Human Face Divine’’— a New System of Phys- 
ey Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eye- 
brows, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all “ Signs of 
Character, and How to Read Them,” to be given in 


The Phrenological Journal 


and LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 8. R. WELLS, Eprros, will 
contain everything new and useful relating to 
Ethnology, the Natural History of Man, now attract- 
ing much attention; and we shall record in this Journat 
what may be devel concerning different nations; 
races, and tribes of men, with illustrations. 
Paysiology, in which the fanctions of the body, such 
as Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Bones, Muscles, including the 
Nervous System—their “ Uses and Abuses”—will be amply 
ill and described in a popular manner. 
ep + in its application to all the various in- 
terests of the Human Race, including the Temperamen 
and Man’s Intellectual, Social, and Moral Nature, an 
How to Improve it, will form a leading feature. 
Physiegnomy, or the “Signs of Character, and 
How to Read Them,” on scientific principles, with numer- 
ous portraits of remarkable persons, will interest all. 
Psychology, or the “ Science of the Soul,” includi 
Man’s Spiritual Nature, and his relations not only to th 
life, but to the life to come, elucidated and explained on 
principles in harmony with Revelation and Christianity. 


ew A New Volume, the Thirty-eighth, commenced 
July, 1868, published on the first of each month, in a beau- 
I uarto form, suitable for binding, at $1 50 a year. 
Clubs of five, $1 25 each ; of ten or more will be supplied 
Sample numbers, 15 cents. Please address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

P.S.—New subscribers may, if they prefer, commence 

with the Ju_y number, which begins a new volame. 
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Questions or ‘‘ Generat Inrerest’’ will be an- 
gwered in this department. We have no espace to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“neat number.” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 








Tae AnaToMY OF THE Brain.—G. A. says: “ An 
enlightened physicien tells me that no man who has ever 
dissected a brain believes in Phrenology, and, at the same 
time, states that the brain will spread out, when unfolded, 
over a surface of sixteen square feet. Now, he adds, how 
ean it be so folded in the skull as to allow the organs to be 
located on its external surtace ?” 


Ans. As to the “enlightened physician's” assertion, 
that “ no man who has ever dissected a brain believes in 
Pnrenology,” it is too obviously false to merit anything 
more than an unqualified contradiction. It is a fact, on the 
contrary, that some of the greatest anatomists in the world 
have been believers in Phrenology. Dr. Spurzheim, the 
first man that ever dissected the brain in a rational and 
scientific way, was, at the same time, a distinguished ana- 
tomist and a celebrated phrenologist. It was he who first 
unfolded and spread out the brain, in the way in which 
itis here brought up as an objection to the sci he 
taught, and whose truth he demonstrated. Phrenolo- 
gical organs are not “located on the surfaee of the 
brain.” They constitute the brain itself, and their sur- 
faces are the surfaces of its convolutions or feldings as 
they are disposed in the cranium. The “enlightened 
physician” will do well to make himself more familiar 
with Phrenology, before he again attempts to argue 
against it. 

BasHFULNESS,—CLype. How do you account 
for bashfulness in a person whose organ of Self-Esteem is 
fully developed ? 

Ans, Large Veneration, even with large Self-Esteem, 
imparts diffidence ; and if Approbativeness be also large, 
there will be great sensitiveness, if not real basbfulness. 
Dignity may exist even in the ab of Self- 

and fid are often more the results of edu- 
cation and habit than of inherited organization. They 
are acquired by contact with the world. 

Loxe Harr Acaty.—A. W. asks, “ Why the 
Creator mede the hair grow longer on one part of the 
body than another, if he did not intend it should remain ? 
Woy is it any more a sign of vanity in a man than in a 
woman to wear long hair?” etc. 

Ans. We must look upon these things from the stand- 
point of civilized life, and with reference to social cus- 
toms. We might ask why God made the finger-natis cun- 
timually grow out if he did not intend we should wear 
them some inches, more or less, in lenzth. If we are to 
take primitive uature for a guide, we should, perhaps, 
wear the hair its full length, and omit the clothes now 

liy idered ytod y as well as to 
comfort. Adam is supposed to have been created with- 
out either coat or pantaloons! 

Long hair is generally a sign of vanity in men, because 
odd and singular, and calculated to attract particular at- 
tention to tae wearer, who often boasts that he follows 
Christ and the prophets of old, in this respect, and is above 
the slavish adherence to the foolish fashions of the world, 
which so lowers the dignity of common men. 


Serr-Examination.—S8. 8,D. Yes ; aman may, 
if a practical phrenologist, and possessed of good sense, 
form a correct opinion of his own organization and char- 
acter. 


Waat Orcans?—H. P. S. 1. A full develop- 
ment of Form, Size, Locality, Individuality, and Com- 
parison are very important to the practical phrenologist. 

2. It requires no extraordinary intellectual develop- 
ment to make a reporter ; but, as in any other profession, 
the more talent one has the better he will be likely to suc- 
ceed, other things being equal. 

3. We do not see that having worked hard constitutes 
any good reason for not taking a bath, unless one should 

















be toe much exhausted to get up the necessary reaction. 
Merely wetting the head may do good or harm according 
to the circumstances. . 

Grammar.—J. 8. “It is good neither to com- 
mit suicide nor to disfigure ourselves,” is the proper 
form of the sentence. 


W. H. F. O.—Persons asking for answers by 
letter to their inquiries should, at least, inclose a stamp to 
pre-pay postage. It would be still better to send an ad- 
dressed prepaid envelep. 

Mrs, Browx1nc.—1. What were the leading or- 
gans in the head of Mrs. Barrett Browning? 


2. Can Inquisitiveness exist with large Conscientious- 
ness and Veneration ? 


1. Ideality, Sublimity, Language, Human Nature, Be- 
nevolence, and Veneration, with large reasoning facul- 
ties, and a well-developed social group. 

2. Yes. 


Eyzsrows.—Julia, we advise the young lady in 
question not to make herself unhappy about one trifling 
personal defect. The eyebrows can not be safely eradi- 
cated. Caltivate Benevolence, Hope, Enthusiasm, and 
the religious faculties generally, as their action, physiog- 
nomically speaking, has a tendency to elevate the brows. 
If any change can be effected, it must be through the 
mind, which has almost unlimited power over the body. 


How 4 Likeness sHoULD BE Taken.—F. G. W. 
Go to a good artist and get a card photograph, three- 
quarters view (as seen in most of the portraits we publish), 
and send to us in a letter with the necessary fee. We 
have your suggestion (in regard to the department for 
“the boys”) under consideration. 

“ Saarp Evsows anv a Scoiprxe Wire.” —P. W. 
Is there any truth in the saying, that a lady with sharp 


elbows will necessari!y become a scold ? And what are 
the “signs of charactes” indicated by sharp elbows ? 


Ans. This: that it belongs to a person who is built on 
the sharp principle throughout. Look at the knuekles on 
the hand, the sharp, thin nose, the bony foot, and it 
will be seen that it is a temperamental condition ; and, in- 
asmuch as sharp-featured people are also active, empha- 
tic, and positive, it follows that one with sharp elbows 
will be the opposite of a round, phiegmatic, lazy organiza- 
tion. And one with the mental or nervous temperament 
would be more likely to be wide-awake, energetic, and 
executive than one with the vital or lymphatic; so the 
person would, if excitable, be more liable to become a 
scold. But, if the sharp-elbowed be in good health, and 
are not annoyed and provoked, and if they be kindly and 
religiously disposed, they will not seold without good 
reason. 

Tue Srupy or Human Nators.—L. H. B.  Ob- 
serve, think, and read. There is no special instruction- 
beok which will give you a further insight into human 
nature than may be found in the writings of phrenologists. 
Read Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and the rest, and you will 
get a basis on which to proceed scientifically ; and then, 
by comparing the organization and the character of one 
with another who is different, you will flad the “ why and 
wherefore” in the organization and surroundings of dif- 
ferent persons. 


Nett Gwynxn (Elinor).—G. J. B. She was 
born in London in 1650, and died in 1687; and in her 
youth obtained a living by peddling fruit and singing songs 
in the public houses. Being band and attractive, 
without high moral character, she fell into a life of “ easy 
virtue,” became an actress, and finally the acknowledged 
mistress of Charles the Second, of England. She was 
both frail and profane, and yet she is said to have been 
constant to Charles, and to have been generous, even to 
profusion, and mindful of old friends’ adversity. 


A Goop Memory.—G. L. The first condition 
for a good memory is good health. When the health flags 
or gives way, the memory goes with it, and with returning 
health—provided the body has not been drugged—will the 
memory return. There are as many kinds of memory as 
there are organs of the braia, through which we remem- 
ber. One organ remembers faces and places, another 
shapes and forms, ther colors, ther tunes, another 


poetry, another machinery, etc.; and the way to cultivate 
one or ail of these Organs is to “exercise them. But fora 
more complete answer to your question. see oar work en- 
tided “ Edu:ation Complete,” in which Mamopry is treated 
at length. 














Publishers’ Department. 


Goop Tares in Store.—Among the articles on 
hand, and reserved for or: next number, are “‘ Marriage,” 
“Independence of Thought,” “Some China Notions,” 

* Origin of the A of America” (second article 
© Ons anol Rena he Gant 
for the’Press,” “ ses.” "The Hair,” « Dacota,” ete. ate - 

Buive Eves anp Dark Eves.-When the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian has occasion to make another ex- 
tract on this or any other subject from our columns, would 


it be asking too much if we ogee its editor to put Purs- 
NOLOGICAL JouRNAL at the botiom of it, just to see how it 


= —a properly 
ane wivel Y aottet mite tn ng a nnn 
from us, but planes gree teeeht. That is all we asx. ad 

Our “Deap Lerrer” Orrice.—We have re- 
ceived letters with inclosures, with imperfect addresses, 
as foliows : 

From Eliza 8. Hutchinson, Lunenburg, no State ; from | 
Wolfboro, N. H., no name; from George Thomas, no P. 0. * 
nor State ; from Mr. Mayruff left his name, but no P. O.; 
from Apalachin, N. Y., no name; from D. Goodrich, 
no P. O. nor State. 

When writing, please be particular to give name of 
post-office, county, and State ; also the name of the writer. 
And state in the letter er exactly what is wanted. Attention 
to these ——— iy. articulars will save delays, disappoint- 
ments, and irri! 

NEw aemeadion may begin with the com- 

t of the p t volame, and receive July, Au- 
gust, and September numbers. 

Cuvss or Susscripers are forming and eoming 
to us in liberal numbers, Friends, your kind efforts are 
appreciated. 

Uncur P. O Sramps, “ clean” postage currency, 
unmutilated greenbacks, and even gold and silver, are © 
received at this office in payment for Jovrnat, books, and 
other publications ! 

PackaGes By Express.—All the express com- 
panies call at 308 Broadway every day to receive goods 
for all parts of the world. 

Our Loxpon AGency.—Europeans and Ameri- 
cans abroad may ebtain all our publicati including the 
Purenoiocicat Jouvrnat, of Mr. Wx. “Twaepir, 88T 
Strand, W. E., London. 

Iv Boston, from Mr, D. P. Burizr, 142 Washington 
Street ; 

In Parrapetrmta, of Mr. Jonn L. Capix, 95 South 
Tenth Street ; 

And of booksellers generally. 

For catalogues, with wholesale terms, please address 
Fowrer & We118, 308 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 

Patent Orrice Bustness.—Inventors may se- 
cure patents through this office in all civilized countries. 
We are in direct correspoudence with the ehief patent 


offices in Europe and America. Read the little et 
manual entitled “ How to Get a Parent,” for all the ne- 
— instruction. Sent prepaid by first post for only six 
cent:. 


Book AGENts anp CoLporrevrs will find it 
“ pleasant and profitable” to engage in the sale of our va- 
rious publications, which are furnished at wholesale 
prices to sell again. 

eo 


Sewrne Macuines.—No article of household use 
is so much desired as a sewing machine. So rapidly hes 
this invention grown into public favor, that it is now con- 
sidered almost indispensable to every family. Over a 
hundred thousand families already experience its bene- 
fita, and each week adds nearly another thousand to the 
list, and so the ratio of the demand increases in = 
tion as the advantages of the inv —_— become known. 
The sewing machine of the present dey is not, however, 
bee — roe! of some = back. Though retain- 
og prin many valuable improvements 
have been added, and various modifications and altere- 
tions of hi found y to increase the speed 
and efficiency, render it more simple and noiseless, avd 
adapt it to all the different requirements of the femily and 
the workshop. Tne Grover & Baker Sewing Machine 
Company, mong the first to produce a 1 penn Sewng 
Macbine, have been the most su 
results. bye 7 dopey - now to + found in almost 
every part world, and they are ever) where recog. 
nized as excellent.—.Am. Agricu st. . 
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= A BAD 


BOY. 





FLOGGING. 


Avy ugly-looking word is this to sensitive eyes ; 
but it is no worse than the deeds which call it 
into use. 

In discussing the question—“ Shall we flog our 
children?’ we must consider them in the light of 
Phrenology. What are their developments? 
What classes of organs predominate? In short, 
what are their dispositions ? 

Without taking sides, pro or con, on the ques- 
tion of the “otal depravity” of man, we may 
safely say that there is enough moral corruption 
—a suflicieatly marked tendency to evil—to jas- 
tify the position we have taken, that corporal 





chastisemeat is sometimes beneficial and neces- | 


sary. 

In setting juvenile character in its true light 
before the public, we are aware that we shall run 
counter to the popular belief, that “ the little in- 
nocents” are “ angels”—all but the wings ; but 


| in a thousand mischievous ways. 


the real fact is that they resemble little animals | 


more than little angels. 
the incarnation of selfishness. 
child want or care for but to eat? 
does he offer to divide? What gratitude for fa- 
vors does he show? 
tice or of kindness? 

When a little older, does he not claim, as his 
own, everything within hisreach? Will he, asa 
general rule, willingly divide his dinner, or his 
sweetmeats, or his playthings with another, with- 
out first being instructed to do so? Is he not as 
jealous as can be, when another baby usurps his 
place? Who ever knew baby-boy No. 1 give a 
cordial welcome to baby-boy No. 2—or baby-girl 
either? We agree with Herbert Spencer, who has 
studied the baby character in the light of its men- 
tal organization and development, and from our 
stand-point. He says: 

“Do not expect from a child any great amount 


of moral goodness. During early years every 
civilized man passes through that phase of char- 


In most cases they are 
What does a little 


acter exhibited by the barbarous race from which , 


he is descended. As the child’s features—fiat 
nose, forward-opening nostrils, large lips, wide- 
apart eyes, absent frontal sinus, etc.-- resemble 
for a time those of the savage, so, too, do his in- 
stincts. Hence the tendencies to cruelty, to thiev- 
ing, to lying, so general among children—tenden- 
cies which, even without the aid of discipline, 
will become more or less modified just as the fea- 
tures do. The popular idea that children are 


sa 





With whom | 


And what sentiment of jus- | 
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‘innocent,’ while it may be true im so far as it re- 
fers. to evil knowledge, is totally false in so far as 
it refers to evil impulses, as half an hour’s obser- 
vation in the nursery will prove toanyone. Boys 
when left to themselves, as at a public school, 
treat each other far more brutally than men do ; 
and were they left to themselves at an earlier age 
their brutality would be still more conspicuous.” 

What is it, then, at a later period, but a “ con- 
version”—a “change of heart”—being “born 
again,” or the awakening of the higher nature— 
the spiritual sentiments—that gives the more ele- 
vated and more noble tone to man’s moral being ? 
It. is not the social propensities or feelings; for 
these he possesses in eammon with the lower ani- 
mals. Nor is it the love of money, for that often- 
er debases than elevates; nor cold, calculating 
intellect, which, however important it may be in 
investigating cause and effect, or in prying into 
the hidden mysteries of nature—in measuring 
celestial space and weighing the stars—yet is not 
the topmost point of man’s inner self—the high- 
est and most excellent thing ; nor is it the imagi- 
nation, though it may soar till it hears the “ music 
of the spheres.” But it is the awakening of the 
spiritual, the prophetic, the righteous, the sympa- 
thetic and the devotional, which gives the crown- 
ing glory to man, and places him in direct relation 
with his God. 

This change takes place in well-regulated 
youths after the age of puberty—very seldom be- 
fore—up to which time the animal propensities 
are naturally in the ascendant. And these pro- 
pensities—A ppetite, Destructiveness, Combative- 
ness, and Secretiveness--which give violence of 
disposition, temper, and perverseness, are in 
many children “ rampant,” and seek gratification 
Children will 
pilfer, tell lies, fight, scratch, and bite, and, when 
older, the boys rob hen-roosts, fish-ponds, gardens, 
corn-fields, melon- patches, and fruit-orchards. 
Nothing is safe within their reach. If these things 
do not indicate “ depravity” enough to make our 
case good, we have but to refer to the terrible 
deeds of the howling, cursing, infuriate rioters of 
our city,and to the mobs of the Old World, for 
further proofs. 

Now what can be done with such beings, 
whether boys or “ children of a larger growth?” 
They are too low in the scale of development— 
have too little of what is distinctively human 
about them—to be influenced by “ moral suasion.” 
AUTHORITY must be exercised over them, the same 
as over an unreasoning colt. They aust be re 
strained by the strong arm of a poWer superior to 
their own ; but this should always be done in the 
love and fear of God—never in a passion, but as 
our Heavenly Father chasteneth whom he loveth, 
and for the offender’s benefit. 

But alas! how few parents there are properly 
qualified to administer this necessary punishment. 
Here is the source of bad family government. 
Many of those in whom the authority is vested 
can not even govern themselves. How can they 
rightly govern their children? Think of a drunk- 
en, dissipated father, or a nervous witch of a 
mother, punishing their unfortunate offspring, 
who have inherited all the vices of their miser- 
able progenitors! Think of the kicks. cuffs, and 
“ thrashings” these poor things receive from their 
brutish parents! They are not infrequently 
maimed for life by these scarcely human wretches. 
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Nor is this brutal treatment inflicted alone by 
drunken parents. During a two years’ lecturing 
tour in Great Britain, the writer was made cogni- 
zant of no less than four cases of schoolboys be 
ing whipped to death by inconsiderate masters, 
No doubt little John Bull is “full of fight,” and 
hard to manage,gy@ he comes honestly by his 
pugnacity and ntractable disposition ; and 
big John Bull should pity while he flogs, lest his 
justice should override his mercy. We think there 
is far too much flogging in the old country, 
and far too little authority exercised in the 
new. 

But, to return to the question, “Is flogging ne- 
cessary?” We answer, Yes. 

We know it is considered by many a debatable 
question, while others are settled in their opinions 
against corporal punishment. Our view is that 
of Solomon, and we believe is strictly phrenolog- 
ical as well as Scriptural. 

Phrenology and common observation make it 
clear that there are marked differences among 
children. One is so sensitive that a word, or even 
a look, is a sufficient rebuke to bring it instantly 
to obedience, while a severe punishment would 
have less effect on another. 

We give here the likenesses of two boys, who 
differ very much in temperament and disposition, 
and who require very different government. The 
one is full of aggressive force and predisposed to 
vice ; the other is wanting in executiveness and 
is inclined to be good. The one fights “ for fun ;” 
the other does not like that sort of sport, and pre- 
fers his books. The first requires to be regulated, 
the second regulates himself. The one could 
scarcely be managed without the use of the rod, 
the other would seldom, if ever, deserve it. 

This question of flogging involves the whole 
subject of government, and to answer it properly 
would require a complete analysis of the human 
character, as manifested through the organization ; 
so we do not attempt, in this first article, to cover 
the whole ground, or to exhaust the subject, but 
shall return to it again. 

In a future number we propose to lay down 
specific rules for the gov-rnment, training, and 
education of children, based on the immutable 
laws of human organization, and to show, on 
both Scriptural and scientific grounds, the utility 
and necessity of corporal chastisement. 
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GROWING IN GRACE. 


Tas Rev. Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, the father 
of Ragged Schools, and one of the most popular 

ra in Great Britain, is one of the finest 
word painters we have ever met. He has a large, 


high, and long head, with a highly cultivated 
mind ; and when he speaks, his whole soul seems 
to go out with his words, and you feel the truth 
taking. possession of you. As an illustration of 
his powers of description and apt application of 
principles, read the following extract from one 
of his sermons : 

“In descending by one of the passes of the 
Alps into the lovely valley of the Saarnen, the trav- 
eler may notice on. the right hand of the path a 

ine tree, growing in extraordinary circumstances. 
Beormots masses of hoary rock lie scattered in 
the bottom of the ravine ; they have fallen from 
the crags which form its stupendous walls ; and it 
is on the top of one of these, a bare, naked block, 
that the pine tree stands. No dwarf, miashapen 
thing, like the birch or mountain ash on an old 
castle wall, where the wind or passing bird had 
dropped the seed ; it is a forest giant—with rug- 
ged trunk, and top that shoots, a green pyramid, 
to the skies, At first sight one wonders how a 
tree, seated on the summit of a huge’stone, raised 
above the soil, with no apparent means of living, 
could live at all; still more, grow with such vigor 
as to defy the storms that sweep the pass, and the 
severe, long winters that reign over these lofty 
solitudes. 

“A nearer approach explains the mystery. 
Finding soil enough on the summit where lichens 
had grown and decayed, to sustain its early age, 
it had thrown out roots which, while the top 
stretched itself up to the light, lowered themselves 
down the naked stone—feeling for the earth and 
food. Touching the ground at length, they buried 
themselves in it, to draw nourishment from its un- 
seen but inexhaustible supplies, to feed the feeble 
sapling into a giant tree. So we thought, as we 
stood looking on this natural wonder, the believer 
grows. Tempest-tossed by many storms, but, like 
the pine tree with its gnarled roots grown intaq 
mighty cables, firmly moored to the Rock of Ages, 
he also raises his head to the skies, and, through 
his prayers, draws spiritual nourishment and 
growth in grace from the inexhaustible supplies 
which lie hidden in Jesus Christ, and are provided 
for all such as love him. Often placed in circum- 
stances not less unfavorable to his growth than 
that naked stone to the growth of the pine perch- 
ed on its summit, his prayers, like the roots that 
descended to the soil, and penetrating it, brought 
up its riches to feed the tree, form a living com- 
munication between him and God. Thus his life 
is sustained ; thus he grows in grace—green and 
fruitful where others wither, and living where 
others die.” 

So it is with the man of faith compared with 
the cold, negative unbeliever who refuses to ac- 
cept anything for truth which his shortsighted in” 
tellect fails to comprehend. These persons do 
not realize the fact, that there is a class of facul” 
ties higher up, and of vastly more importance’ 
than the intellect itself. These are the moral sen- 
timents, the spiritual powers, which, when awaken- 
ed, lift the vail which obscures the distant view 
from the mind of the unbeliever. 


oo 


Tae Eyes or Cumprey.—Every one who has 
been much among children and young people 
ought to have learned one thing about them— 
that they are keenly observant. Few things es- 
cape their notice. They are something like that 
mystic being spoken of by the Hebrew seer, and 
described by him as being “full of eyes.” They 





watch us when we little think it. People some- 
times fancy it an easy thing to deceive the young. 
Alas! they make a fearfal blunder. It is easier 
to hoodwink adults than juveniles. One some- 
times hears folk talk in an exceeding “ knowing” 
and confident style about “getting on the blind 
side of children.” But the fact is that it is not, 
after all, a very easy thing to find the said “blind 
side,” and often when we are deluding ourselves 
with the notion that we have found it, lo! there 
are a pair of large watchful eyes fixed on us all 
the while. Rest assured it is a dangerous thing 
to presume too much on the ignorance of the 
young. 

Rev. L. F. Watpo and his lady, Mrs. L. E. 
Waldo, from New York, are conducting a semin- 
ary in Allegan, Michigan, on principles in har- 
mony with the nature of man. “The object les- 
sons and oral teaching will constitute an esseutial 
part of the instruction in the junior department 
of that school ; and great care will be taken in 
the. physical and moral training of the pupils.” 
Besides this, an intimate acquaintance with the 
Principal, of many years’ standing, enables us to 
speak advisably'in regard to the merits of the 
Pine Grove Seminary. Our Michigan friends will 
do well acquaint themselves with this school. 








Miscellaneous. 


Woman Rutes—or should we say, “takes the 
lead?” In matters social, educational, reformatory, and 
religious, we de that woman is farther advanced than 
man. She is more careful to guard the human flock, to 
see that the children go to school, that they avoid bad 
habits. Who ever heard of a mother encouraging or per- 
mitiing her son tosmoke, drink, gamble, or indulge in any 
bad habit? And is she not the first te propose and carry 
out all needed reforms? Is she not the best of “he. « 
missionaries ?” And does she not intuitively take sides 
with justice, mercy, and truth? She must be awfully per- 
verted; if she doesnot. Is she not the first and the last at 
the sanctuary ? and alwaysin the majority in nearly all the 
great religious bodies? 

Bat alas, she has her faults! Her large Approbative- 
ness must follow the fashions, however absurd. See how 
her beautiful silk dress sweeps the dirty pave! How 
shocking, to a gentleman of taste, to see his wife, sweet- 
heart, or daughter, asually so neat and tidy, with her rich 
dress “ flip-flapping” through the mud, slush, and spittle! 
Ladies, O ladies, do put an end to this silly fashion. Do, 
we pray you, use your common sense in this as ia other 
things. But if you will ape royalty when on the throne, 
then do as royalty does, and employ several boys and girls 
to ran along behind and carry your beautiful “ trail,” at 
which all sensible people would “ smile.” 


When ordering copies of the PHrenoLogicaL 
Jovrnat for his wife, E. B. R. says, “I have read consid- 
erable of your Water-Cure, and think the principle good ; 
bat, like all reformers, you run your hobby into the ground. 
Water is not the only thing made for man. I have a sis- 
ter who is a Fowier-ayp-Wetis man, but her husband 
is not [we presume he smokes and drinks —F. & W.], and 
I know of one or two other families in the same way. 
Should they not be entitled to a bill of divorce? That is 
what ails me.” 

[Ahb, Mr, E. B. B., such a plea will never do. No, sir. 
You must stand by the lady, subscribe for any paper she 
wants—especially tbe PorenoLoeicat JourNaL—amilk the 
cows, do the churning, fetch her wood and water, feed the 
chickens, make fire in the morning, put on the tea-ketile, 
help tend the baby, go to the post-office, vote ior F. & W., 
make yourself generally useful, and all will go on plea- 
santly. Say no more about divorce, army, navy, suicide, 
and such things, but conform to the wishes of your wife 
and the teachings of this Jovnna., and you will escape 
the galiows.} 











SUMMER. 
Lo! lazy Summer, swarthy, in the sun 
Lies panting, with bare breasts, upon the hills, 
Swathing her limbs in hazes warm and dun, 
Where splendors into dusky splendors run, 
And sultry glory all the heavens o’erfills. 


Not a white dimple stirs amid the corn, 

Not a low ripple shivers through the leaves ; 
Since, wrapped in gold and crimson, gleams unshorn, 
Came, flashing through the East, the morn— 

No throated twitterings gurgie the eaves. 
Flooded in sunny silence sleep the kine ; : 

In languid murmar brooklets float and flow ; 

The quaint farm- gables in the rich light shine, 
And round them jasmined honeysuckles twine, 

And cl.se beside them sunflowers burn and blow. 
Amid the growing heat I lie me down, 

And into visions swarms the moted air ; 

Gleams up before me many a famcus town, 
Pillared and created with a regal crown, 
Outshimmering in an o:ient purple glare. 


Lo! lowly Tadmor, burning in its sands— 
Baalbe: and Babylon; I see slow streams 
Gliding by mosque and minaret—see the gleams 

Of seas in sunset—slips of strands, 

And drowsy Bagdad buried deep in dreams; 

See swarthy monarchs flushed in purple rings 
Of siiken courtiers ; through half-open doors 

Catch the spice odors, and the cool of springs 

Leaping forever in a maze of wings ; 

See light forms dancing over pearlyfloors ; 

Sleeping seraglios, spire, and tremulous dome, 
Winking in drowsy splendor all the day— 

See forest haunts where thick the tions roam— 

See thirsty panthers, splashed in bloody foam, 
Leap terrible as lightnings on their prey ; 

Or stand with Cortez on a mountain peak 
Above the Aztec-city—see unrolled 

Gem-threaded shores of Montezuma weak— 

Bee the white temples swarming thick and sleek, 

And sunny streets stretched up by towers of gold ; 


Bee silken sails float by, ambrosia, 
Laden with spices, up a Persian glen ; 
Or stand on Lebanon ‘mid the cedars tall, 
Or hear the soft and silver fall 
Of water down a jut of Darien. 
But lo! a waking shiver in the trees, 
\nd voices *mid the hay-cocks in the glen ; 
@ sun is setting ; and the crimson seas 
Are shaken into splendor by the breeze, 
And all the busy world is up again! 
—London Athenaum. 
——— oe 


DrunKENNESS IN Encianp.—In the year ending 
at Michaelmas last, 94 98 persons—260 a day—were pro- 
ceeded before in for drunkenness, 
or for being drunk or disorderly, and 68,255 of them were 
convicted. The it majority were only fined, but above 
7,000 weppenmeniites snpeions The returns sbow a great 
increase over the previous year, for only 82,196 were then 
Or tl persoe toon charged in hela oar 20500 wer 

persons thus were 
females, and more than 10,000 be ne were convicted for 


tobacco, This usually precedes the use of alcoholic liquors, 


Patrence is a tree whose roots are bitter, but 
the fruit is very sweet. 

A diamond with some flaws is still more pre. 
cious than a pebble that has none. 
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A WONDERFUL CHILD. 

Tue annals of precocity present no more re- 
markable, and we may add no more melancholy, 
instance of premature development of intellect 
than the brief career of Christian Heinecker, who 
was born at Lubeck, Feb. 6, 1721. 


“ At the age of ten months?’ we are told, “ he 
could speak and repeat every word which was 
said to him; when twelve months old, he knew 
by heart the principal events narrated in the Pen- 
tateuch ; jn his second he learned the greater 
part of the history of the Bible, both of the Old 
and New Testaments ; in his third year he could 
reply to most questions on universal history and 
geography, and in the same year he learned to 
speak Latin and French ; in fourth year he 
employed himself in the study of religion and the 
history of the church, and he was able not only to 
repeat what he had read, but also to reason upon 
it, and express his own judgment. The king of 
Denmark wishing to see this wonderful child, he 
was taken to Copenhagen, there examined before 
the court, and proclaimed to be a wonder. On 
his return home he learned to write, but, his con- 
stitution being weak, he shortly after fell ill ; he 
died on the 27th June, 1725, in the fourth year of 
his age, without, it is said, showing much uneasi- 
ness at the approach of death.” 

This account of him, given by his teacher, is 
confirmed by many respectable cotemporary au- 
thorities, and, wonderful as it appears, is undoubt- 
edly essentially correct. We publish it as a warn- 
ing to parents. 

It should be universally known that such pre- 
cocity is an evidence of a diseased condition—is 
abnormal and most inimical to both the physical 
and the mental well-being of the child. When any 
indications of premature intellectual, or, we must 
add, at the risk of shocking some of our readers, 
of moral development are observed in a child, all 
exercises calculated to increase such an abnormal 
condition should be discouraged. Instead of 
books and study, give the little patient (for such 
he should be considered) a plenty of healthful 
out-door exercise, encourage him to play and as- 
sist in the light work of the garden or the farm- 
yard, give him a daily bath, and do everything 
you can to develop and strengthen the physical 
system, always remembering that the chief busi- 
ness of childhood is to Grow. Still, quiet, noiseless, 
“ good little children” die young ; or, if they sur- 
vive, seldom distinguish themselves either intellec- 
tually or morally. Nature’s way is the best way, 
and it is according to her order of proceeding to 
lay first the foundation for a successful, useful, 
and happy life in a sound, strong, well-developed 
body. We can not subvert this order with impu- 
nity. Dr. Spurzheim says : 

“ Experience has demonstrated that of any num- 
ber of children of equal intellectual power, those 
who receive no particular care in childhood, and 
who do not learn to read and write until the con- 
stitution begins to be consolidated, but who en- 
joy the benefit of a good physical education, very 
soon surpass in their studies those who commence 
earlier, and read numerous books when very 
young. The mind ought never to be cultivated 
at the expense of the body ; and physical educa- 
tion ought to that of the intellect, and 
then proceed simultaneously with it, without cul- 
tivating one faculty to the neglect of others ; for 
health is the base, and instruction the ornament 
of education. * * * Napoleon, when in the 
school of Brienne, was noted in the quarterly re- 
ports of that institution as enjoying good health ; 
no mention was ever made of his possessing any 
mental superiority ; but in physica! exercises he 
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was always foremost. Sir Isaac Newton, accord- 
ing to his own statement, was inattentive, and 


. ranked very low in the school, which he had not 


entered until after the age of twelve. 

The mother of Sheridan long regarded him as 
one of the dullest of her children. Adam Clarke 
was called a “ grievous dunce” by his first teach- 
er ; and yeonghane a “booby” by his employer. 
Shakspeare, Moliére, Gibbon, Niebuhr, Byron, 
Humphrey Davy, Porson, and many others, were 
in like manner undistinguished for early applica- 
tion to study, and, for the most part, indulged in 
those wholesome bodily exercises and that free- 
dom of mind which contributed so much to their 
future excellence.” 

To the same effect is the testimony of Hufeland, 
a learned German physician, and author of “ The 
Art of Prolonging Life,”’ who says : “ Intellectual 
development in the first years of life is very inju- 
rious. All labor of the mind which is required of 
children before their seventh year is in opposition 
to the laws of Nature and will prove injurious to 
the organization and prevent its proper develop- 
ment.” 

We say in all seriousness with a writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, that “a child three years old 
with a book in its hand [unless it be merely to 
look at the pretty pictures] is a fearful sight. It 
is often the death warrant, such as the condemned 
criminal stupidly looks at—fatal, yet beyond his 
comprehension.” 

In support of our view of moral precocity and 
premature moral culture, we can quote high au- 
thority. Herbert Spencer, author of “ Social 
Statics,” “ Education,” etc., says : 

“ Not only is it unwise to set up a high standard 
for juvenile good conduct, but it is even unwise 
to use very urgent incitements to such good con- 
dact. Already most people nize the detri- 
mental results of intellectual precocity ; but there 
remains to be recognized the truth that there is a 
moral precocify which is also detrimental. Our 
higher moral faculties, like our higher intellectual 
ones, are comparatively complex. By conse- 
quence they are both comparatively late in their 
evolution. And with the one as with the other, a 
very early activity produced by stimulation will 
be at the expense of the future character. Hence 
the not uncommon fact that those who during 
childhood were instanced as models of juvenile 
goodness, by-and-by undergo some disastrous 
and seemingly inexplicable change, and end 
by being not above but below par; while rela- 
tively exemplary men are often the issue of a 
childhood by no means so promising. 

“Be content, therefore, with moderate meas- 
ures and moderate results. Constantly bear in 
mind the fact, that a higher morality, like a high- 
er intelligence, must be reached by a slow growth, 
and you will then have more patience with those 
imperfections of nature which your child houtty 
displays. You will be less prone to that constant 
scolding, and threatening, and forbidding, by 
which many parents induce a chronic domestic ir- 
ritation, in the foolish hope that they will thus 
make their children what they should be.” 

Let us have intellectual and moral culture, by 
all means, and that of the highest order, but 
everything in its place. Let your child remain a 
child till Nature, in her own good time, shall 
make him first a youth and then a man; and may 
the day soon come when “ Wonderful Children,” 
infantile disease, and premature death shall be 
known only in history. 


> 0-0 
Ir you have been tempted into evil, fly from it. 


It is not falling into the water, but lying in it that 
drowns. 
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THE RIOTERS. 


Many of our readers will be curious to know 
what sort of an organization constitutes a rioter, 
We are in a position to gratify this very reason. 
able curiosity, and will briefly state what we find 
to be the prominent developments and deficien- 
cies, phrenologically considered, of this unfortu- 
nate and dangerous class of persons. 

Our illustrations, said to be from life, are bor- 
rowed from a contemporary, who vouches for 
their correctness. Our statements will not, how- 
ever, be based on them, but on the physiological, 
phrenological, and physiognomical characteris- 
tics observed in the hospitals and dead-houses, 
where we were summoned by the coroner to ex- 
amine the bodies of the dead and dying, during 
the riots of July last in this city. The facts dis- 
closed are as follows : 

1. The active, “howling” rioters had small or 
moderate-sized heads, when compared with their 
bodies, and were intellectually incapable of de- 
vising any well-considered plan by which to 
secure permanent results. 

2. Their heads were sadly deficient in both the 
moral and religious organs. 

3. The base of the brain greatly predominated 
over the superior portion. 

4. Cautiousness was not only deficient, but al- 
most wholly wanting, in most of this class that 
we examined. 

5. The appetites being strong and ungoverned, 
and the hot blood, fired up by liquor, tobacco, 
and a July sun, deluging the base of the brain, 
these creatures of impulse gave way to the rule 
of their lower natures, and became wild and ram- 
pant, without any other real motive than such as 
would actuate a mad dog. 

6. The physiognomy alone indicates* clearly 
how utterly ignorant and uncultivated is the man 
with a club (fig: 1), and it was much the same 
with others who followed in the same company. 

To sum up in a few words, and name the lead- 
ing traits of character in the true rioters and 
negro-killers, we may say they were low, igno- 
rant, dissipated creatures, without culture, judg- 
ment, caution, or discretion, but a few degrees 
above the lower animals, and “ mere children” in 
intellect, and beneath the heathen in religion. 
Bone, muscle, and physical strength they had; 
also all the organs in the animal regions of the 
brain ; but in the moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
regions they were sadly deficient. Their heads 
were houses of only “one story,” and that a 
basement. Above this, if there be rooms, they 
are “unfurnished” and “to let.” Look at the 
unsympatbizing face of fig. 1 (see p. 88). How 
cold, repulsive, and even brutal! And yet there 
is a “living soul” encased within. 

Such men will only act successfully when un- 
der orders, or by the direction of superior minds. 
They may be turned to good account for their 
own benefit, and for the benefit of society ; but 
when left to themselves, or under the direction 
of designing men, they become potent only for 
evil. In themselves, they are wanting in those 
“self-regulating” powers which are common to 
every well-developed and well-trained religious 
mind. They are unfortunate in being deficient in 
brain, but more especially so in the superior por- 


tion. {contrnvED oN PAGE 88.] 
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Adbertisements. 


“To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1th of the month. 


Mrs.Exiza De La Verene, 


MD., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 











Cuartes H. Sueparp, M.D., 
65 COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 


Hyeirnic Hovse, 
17 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Board from $5 to $10 50 per week. 
WM. HUNT. . FANCHER. 


Wessetnorrt Warer-Cure, 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

This extensive and well-known establish- 
ment, the pioneer Water-Cure of this coun- 
try, is now betier than ever prepared for the 
reception of patients. The natural advan- 

of the place are perhaps superior to 
any o'her, The beauty of the scenery, the 
parity of = air — water, * areata | 
unsurpassed ip this country. T» the perfect 
pur'ty of the water is no doubt to be ascrib- 
ed a large ion of the very favorable re- 
sults for which the Wesse!hoeft Cure is so 
celebrated. Friends of patients cao be ac- 
commodated with board. For terms, etc., 
address OO. T. LINES, M D., Poysician, 

or, P. B. FRANCIS, Proprietor. 


SECOND VOLUME 














OF THE 
‘““Home CriroLe.”’ 
Containing Orv Favorites nor IN THE 
First Votoms, anp New anv Porv.ar 
Composttions that have eng sinc» its 
ublication. Marches, altzea, Polkas, 
jowas, Schottisches, Galops, Mazark 
uadrilles, Dances, Choiee Piano Gems, an 
our-Hand Duets. The immense popu- 
larity and extended demand for tbe first 
volame has induced the publishers to glean 
from the vast Repertoire of Musical Gems 
comprised in their own catslogues and 
those of European and American pub- 
lishers, the be-t pieces of every vartety, 
suited to ali tastes and requirements. That 
this new volume wilt attain a popularity 
equal with that so rapidly achieved by the 
first, no one can doubt after examining it« 
table of contents, embrecing nearly two 
huodred Easy anp Atrractivs Preces For 
Beotnners, and Briiuiants ror Accom- 
PLIsHeD Pavers, comprising the Best 
Pice-s of the Best Composers, and the 
Household Melodies of the People, the 
waole arranged for the Pianoeforte. and 
presenting Two Hundred and Fifty Pages 
of Choice Music, my! ne rly Forty Pages 
more than the first Volume. Priozs—Piain, 
#2 00; Cloth, embos-ed $2 25; Cioth, full 
it, #800, OLIVER DITSUON & CO., 
ublishers, Boston. tf 


Cork Bens. 

We are prepared to farnish a new mate- 
rial for beds—vork sh»vings—for Thirty 
cents per pound. I+ is equat t+ hair in com- 
fort, and only one third its cost; while in 
the matter of health and cleantiness, it is all 
that can be desired. It is also more dura- 
bie than any ovher material in use. and is 
withal so e!ast c in itself as to render “ spring 
bottoms” entirely unnecessary. Some per- 
sons are using ‘he shavings for pillows, pre- 
ferring them to corten, hair, or featvera. 
Twenty -five pounds are sufficiemt for a 
full-sized double bed. S+nd ordess to 

R. T. TRALL & CO., 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


Frencn Frannet Army 
AND TRAVELING SHIRTS. — Dress 
Shirts made to measure, a perfect fit, of su- 

rior mat-rials and workmanship, $24 and 
bs r dozen. 

Bosoms, Colla 
for Shirt-muking, at JAMES 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establishment, 323 
Oanal Stree ;, near Greene Street, New York. 








and Wristban’s 





American Unton Inxs.— 
These Inks are much more rich, powerful, 








and indelble than many of the Inks eom- 
monly sold. AG NTS WANTED. For par- 
veulars address, with staw-p inclosed, ©. F. 
LEISER, Hynemausville, Leigh Co., Pa. 


PARRISH’S | 


BEAUTY. 








OFFICE, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Grover & Baxer’s 
SEWING MACHINES 
were awarded the 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
at the late State Fairs of 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
PENNSYL’A, OHIO, 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS, 
MICHIGAN, IOWA, 
MISSOURI, ALABAMA, 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
VIRGINIA, N. CAROLINA, 

CALIFORNIA, 

v 

tata Sa 





AERATED BREAD. 


Prof. Samuel St. John, of the College of PIANOS in rosewood cases, 


Physicians and Surgeons, says of this bread : 

“ Having carefully examined the process 
of making what is known as the ‘ Aerated 
Bread,’ I have no hesitation in expressing 
my entire satisfaction with it. The process 
is simple, cleanly, and uniform in its results, 
involving the use of no substance respect- 
ing whose wholesomeness a question can 
be raised—since the sole ingredients are 
flour, water, common salt, and carbonic 
acid gas, the last of which is dissipated in 
baking. This process saves all the constit- 
uen's of the flour, while the process of rais- 
ing bread by fermentation inevitably sacri- 
fices some of them. The resuit bas uniform- 
ly been, so far as I have observed, a light 
bread, eminen'ly characterized by that cel- 
lalar structure which fits it for easy ~~ 
tion, and with no objectionable qualities that 
I can discern ” 

wien 1 corner of Lafayette Place and 
Fourth Sireet. *9 





ge 
JAYR COFFEE 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
Sold at Retail for Twenty-five Cents per pound, by first 
class Grocers, throughout the United States 


{ #* A liberal discount to the trade. 


Put up only by 





Hints Towarp Puysioar 
PERFECTION; Or, tas Purioserny 
or Human Beauty: showing How to 
Acquire and Ret#in Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor: Secure Long Life ; 
and Avoid the Infirmities and Deform- 
ities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. This 
is und ubtedly onE oF THE Most Re- 
MARKABLE Books oF THe Sasson. It 
embraces a complete and thorough ex- 

sition of the whole subject of Human 
mprovemrnt, end shows cenclusively 
that the means of Health, Strength, and 
Beauty are in our own hands. It reveals to 
woman the s~erets of 8. mmetry of Form, 
Regularity of Features, a Clear Com- 
plexion, Rosy Cheeks, and all the Graces 
and Attractions of Womankoot; and 
teaches man how to acquire that strength 
of muscle, that dignity of movement, 
and that eoduring viger which com 
mands the admiration of his own sex, 
and the love of the other. It should be 
in the bands of every Parent who de- 
sires te have Healthy and Beautiful 
Cuildrer, every young Woman who 
wishes to be prepared for all the. uties 
of Womanhood, anv every young Man 
who realizes that Health and Strength 
form the only sure basis of Permanent 
Success in Life. Illustrated #itn twenty 
Pilates an) a large namber of Wvod-cute. 
Price, in muslin, gilt, #1 40, 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
8 8 Broadway, New York. 


Kexlth. 


*trength. 


Long Life. 





$160.—New 7-OocTave 
iron frames, 
and over-strung bass, for #160; do., with 
carved legs, $175, $185, and $200; do,, with 
sat keys. *2/0 and #80. The above 
ianos are the greatest bargains in the city. 
|Secona-hand Pianos at $40, #50, $ 
| $75, $10", $120, ond $180, $140, and $150. 
|New MELODEONS atextremely tow prices. 
Foreign sheet MUSIC at 2 cents per pace. 
| All kinds of Mosic merchandise st war 
rices)s HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
| 12-11 No. 4-1 Broadway. 


| 
| 





JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT. 

| AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
} July 11, 1862. 
|Duryea’s Marzena 


| Was the onl “preparation for food from 
| Indian Corn” that received a medal, and 





honorabie mention from the Royal Commis- | 


sioners, the competition of all prominent 
manufacturers of “ Corn Starch” and * Pre- 
p»red Corn Flour” of this and otner coun- 
tries notwithstanding. ; 


MAIZENA 


The food and luxury of the age, without a 
single favlt. One trial wi!l convince the 
most skeptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blanc Mange, etc., without isin- 
glass, with few or no eges, ai a cost aston- 
whing the most economical. A slight addi- 
tion to ordinary Wheat Flour greatly im- 
—— Bread and Cake. It is also excellent 
for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish 
and meat, soups, ete. For Ice Cream no- 
‘hing can compare with it. A little boiled 
in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, 
chocolate, tea, ete. 

Pot up in one- 
| trade mark “ 


| for use. 





and kages, under the 
zena,” and with directions 


A most delicious article of food for chil- | 


dren and invatids of all ages. For sale by 
Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 


Wholesale Dépét, 166 Fulton St. 


WILLIAM DURYEA, General Agent. 
April, 3", 1862, 6-11 





M4 \Love by first becomin, y of it, read 
S |HinTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PER- 
|FECTION. Price $1 40. 





OrnaMENTAL Iron Work. 
Wrovenr, Cast, anp Wire 
RAILINGS, suitable for BANKS, INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANIES, and OFFICES. 

FARM AND LAWN FENCES, Garden 
Inciosures, Summer Houses, Door and Win- 
dow Guaris, Coal Screens, and Heater 
Guards, in various styles, The 

COMPOSITE IRON PAILING, 
especially avapted to Cottages and Veranda 
Work, Fence, and Cemetery Inclosures o 
the most durabie and ornamental Railing 
mude. 

GATEWAYS, Iron Piers, Horse Posts, 
Mengers. Hav Racks, Stall Guards, Tree 
Guards and Flower Trainers, 

; TRON BEDSTEADS, 
Crapies anp Criss, with MATTRESSES, 
in large assortment. 
IRON VASES. Chairs, Settees, Hat Stans. 

Itu-trated Catalogues mailed on receipt 
of four three-cent s!ampe-. 

AUTLHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 

259 Canal Street, near Broadway. 
Gen. agents fr“ N.Y. Wire Ratting Co” 
Manufectory 57, 59, aud 61 Lewis St. N. Y. 





MANUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND. | 


| Ir You Desrre To Wi | 


“ Amer. Scuoot Inst.,” 1855, 


Is a reliable Educational Exchange, 
For all who seek well qualified Teachers ; 
For representing T: rs who wish En- 


eolfinag aa iting School Properties ; 
For giving Parents information of good 


Noricr to Tzacners.—Those who expect 
us to them for vacancies for next 
School year should make early application. 
Bas Reve spe aMinaiaios wrose and 

ves) m 
French teachers, i , 

Cireular, explaining plan and terms, an 
giving first-class sdtetionel and business 
references, sent for stamp. 

G. 8. WOODMAN & OO., 
Agen 


cational ts, 
8-1* Irving Building, No. 596 Broadway. 


Prrso! Dottar Pocxer 
STEREOSCOPES, size ond shape of card 


eases, are every house, 
“ bri: out” with delighting one amaz- 
single aud Stereoscopic 
views, us fast as picked wp. Also, infalli- 
bly guaranteed, a safe, cleanly, agreeable 
mixture, instantly killmg body 
vermin on men or animals. 25 cents a bot- 
tle (581 Broadway, New York, 
P. 0. GODFREY) for 
Dodge’s Infallible Vermin Exterminator. 


Have you seen the New Singing Book ? 


“Toe Harp or Jupan,” 

By L. 0. Emerson, author of the “ Golden 
reath,” ete. Get it, look at it, try it. Spe- 
cimen pages sentfree. Price of the“ Harp,” 
| $1. Per dozen, $9. OLIVER DITSON & 











CO., Publishers, Boston. lt 





Portaste Prixtine Orrt- 
| CES. For the use of Merchants, Druggists, 
and other Business Men. For sale by the 
| ADAMS PRESS CO., 81 Park Row, N. Y. 
Circular sent free. Specimen sheets of 
Type, Cats, ete., six cents, 





Who as tar WELFARE 
of his pupils and of the rising generation 
im general at heart. should read PH YS- 
ICAL PERFECTION, and especial! 
he Cha on “Education,” an 
“ Direct Physicai Culture.” 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
Broadway, New ¥. x 


——__—_________» 


= Every Teacher 





ATTson’s Exastic Syrrver. 


NEW FORM—NEW PATENT. 
THE BULB NEOK FREE FROM LEAKAGE, 


| The greatest pcoenet yet made in 
yringes, 

This new and superior 
Syringe is manufactured by 
the Mattson Syxtner Com- 
PANY, in the city of New 
York. 


It is suited to males, fe- 
males, and infants. 

It is made of the best 
white rubber and metal, 
with patent screw bulb fast- 
enings, which prevent leak- 
ave, and which is now con- 
ceded to be the greatest im- 
prozemant yet made in 

yringes. 

It ts the most convenient 
Syringe in use, either for 
males or femates, because 
its peculiar form adapts it to 
the hand in every possible 
position. 

It is the latest and best 
improvement of the invent- 
or, through whom the Elas- 
) tic Pump and other im- 
| proved Syringes were first introduced into 
| the United States. 
| ‘This is the first Syringe that ever received 

the high compliment of a Silver Medal. 
| The new “ Family Guide,” contained In 
| the box with each Syringe, embodies mach 
| useful information respecting the use of in- 
| jections. 
| Oonvenience in use, and freedom from 
leakege, give this Syringe an undoubted 
preference over all others, 
EVERY SYRINGE WARRANTED TO BE PECFEOT. 
Price $2, or #2 50 if sent by mail, post- 
paid. A liberal diseount to dealers, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
| 808 Broadway, New York, 
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BRIDGET O’BRIEN. 


Here is a “study” for the reformer. 
Have you never seen the like in life? 
No? Then you should travel. Visit 
the old country ; nay, visit New York, 
Boston, or Philadelphia, and you shall 
see many human beings whose phys- 
iognomies are even less attractive than 
that of Bridget. 

But let us “ take the measure”’ of this 
interesting specimen of humanity. 

First, there is a strong, healthy body. 
See what a bust! There is more animal 
vitality here than can be found in most 
of our highly educated ladies among the 
favored classes. 

She has the “ physique.” Could you 
see her arm, you would stand back, ad- 
mire, and fear it as that of a practical 
~\ boxer, for there is physical power and 
. strength in such an organization. Here 
are neck, shoulders, and a chest to 
match. What lungs! There is enough 
of the lymphatic to give ease of action 
and flexibility of motion, and to lubri- 
cate all the joints of the entire machin- 
ery. In her, the lamp of life is full of 








[cowrmvsp rrom race 86.] 

The rioter is like a wayward and rebellious 
child, be he of three, thirteen, or thirty years of 
age, and should be treated as one needing, yea, 
requiring, a master. He is without any clear 
moral or religious convictions, and is governed 
altogether by circumstances. If he were kept 
from temptations, and compelled to live temper- 
ately, he would do his work, eat his food, and 
| pass through life without more harm than comes 
| from the perpetuation of organizations like his 
| 
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own. 

It is a scandal on the nation from which most 
| OF these persons descend, and on 
| the Roman Catholic religion, of 
| which they are nominally professors, 
to charge their acts on either the 
| 
| 
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race or on the religion, for the rioter 
is a poor, weak-minded creature, 
utterly wanting in sympathy, and as 
ignorant of the law as he is of Chris- 
tianity. He is simply a tool in the 
hands of others, and needs direction 
and control as much as do children 
and imbeciles. If taken when very 
young, such persons may be much 
improved ; but if permitted to grow 
up in ignorance and almost total 
moral darkness, it will then devolve 
on law-abiding citizens to place them 
in restraint. 

The rioters of whom we have been 
| speaking were not all men. Wo- 
| men and boys mingled. in large 
| 































































































numbers, in every assemblage, and 
took an active part in their most 








| brutal proceedings. But the more 
| specific function of the women, of 

whom the couple represented in fig. 2 are speci- 
mens. was to secure the plunder, aud in this line 
they acted with great energy. skill, and industry, 
smashing, destroying, and ‘ bagging” an immense 
amouat of valuable property. 
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oil, even to overflowing, and the wick 
(brain) is scarcely large enough to consume the 
extra vitality which is constantly accumulating. 
There is no indication of consumption here, save 
that of eatables and drinkables. Indeed, all the 
animal functions are developed in the highest de- 
gree of perfection. Is there any wonder, then, 
that one with such an organizationshould become 
the mother of a numerous progeny ? 

ogically speaking, it is an organization 
which many | might envy; but mentally or 
phrenologically it is quite another thing. 

There may be, and is, brain enough, such as it 
is, but its quality is coarse and porous, like that 
of the skin and the muscle. It is chiefly devel- 
oped, too, in the base and in the back-head, and 
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Fie. 2.—FEMALE RIOTERS. 


in this particular case there is no want of Benev- 
olence or of Veneration ; but Cautiousness is un- 
fortunately deficient ; and so is Conscientiousness ; 
and the moral sentiments, as a class, have not 
been awakened, called out, or regularly trained. 












BRIDGET O'BRIEN. 





The intellect has not been educated, and hence 
these ungainly and nely features. 

Look at the mouth, the nose, the lips !|—almost 
repugnant toa highly cultivated mind, But even 
these features are capable of modification. 

Suppose Bridget, when a child, had been put 
under careful training—her moral, spiritual, and 
intellectual powers brought into daily activity— 
do you not believe that it would have altered ber 
features and developed them in a more comely 
shape? Most assuredly. The mind precedes 
the body ; and as the mind is cultivated, so the 
features become , and assume a 
or contour corresponding with this cultivation. 
Hence we remark these persons are simply un- 
fortunate in not having had the opportunity 
for cultivation and improvement. 
only under adverse circumstances. 
ing from poverty-stricken parents, living from 
hand to mouth, with few or no 
opportunities for improvement; 
surrounded by dissipation, vice, 
and crime, is there any wonder that 
they should look hideous, ugly, 
and repugnant as they do? 

Still, they are human beings, ca- 
: pable of cultivation, with all the 
affections, appetites, and other feel- 
ings common to the more favored 
== Classes. But we will not pursue 

the subject. It will be perceived 
that we pity rather than blame these 
poor creatures, who, from various 
causes, have been crushed and held 
in tyrannical subjection no less 
severe than may be seen in the 
most abject slavery. 

Philanthropists, — missionaries, 
preachers, teachers, and educators, 
here is work for you. The Almighty 
has created ; it is now for you to 
educate, develop, and improve. 
Your field is extensive. It embraces 
not only those born on our own 
shores, but those who come to us 
from all parts of the world—white, 
black, and red. All are human, 
and all must be bronght under inte!- 


lectual, moral, and religious teachings. It will 
be a long time before the millennium will appear, 
if these low and unfortunate organizations con- 
tinne in ignorance and erime, to perpetuate them- 
selves as they now do. Read, reflect, pity, and act. 
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